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PREFACE 

The  National  Arts  Journalism  Program  at 
Columbia  University  periodically  sponsors 
research,  symposia  and  conferences  on  arts 
and  cultural  issues  in  contention,  and  about 
which  journalists,  scholars  and  arts  profession- 
als agree  that  more  information  is  needed. 

Our  purpose  in  so  doing,  as  phrased  in  our 
mission  statement,  is  to  foster  a broad-based, 
engaged  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  arts 
and  their  place  in  our  society:  specifically,  to 
improve  journalistic  coverage  of  such  issues. 

Often  we  partner  with  others  within  aca- 
demia and  in  the  arts  management  and 
research  communities,  as  we  did  on  Oct.  29- 
30  in  presenting  the  conference  Wonderful 
Town:  The  Future  of  Theater  in  New  York. 
Our  co-sponsor  was  Columbia’s  School  of  the 
Arts,  and  significant  support  came  from  The 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts  (NAJP’s  funders),  the 
Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R.  Samuels  Foundation 
and  Columbia’s  Office  of  the  Vice  Provost.  We 
shared  a draft  version  of  this  report  with  con- 
ference participants  in  order  to  inform  the 
panel  discussions. 

Working  with  faculty  colleagues  from 
Columbia  and  with  former  and  then-current 
NAJP  fellows,  we  set  out  more  than  a year  ago 
to  explore  a vexing  web  of  questions.  But  why 
the  subject  of  New  York  theater,  at  this  time, 
under  the  aegis  of  a nationally  based  organiza- 
tion? (Other  NAJP  projects  have  examined 
arts  coverage  around  the  United  States  and 
cultural  property  disputes  around  the  world.) 

We  began  from  a persistent  flashpoint — 
the  profound  resentment  of  the  press  by  the- 
ater professionals.  We  then  asked  ourselves 
what  the  NAJP  might  usefully  do  to  advance 
past  that  flashpoint.  Specifically,  given  our 


physical  proximity  to  the  center  of  the  theater 
world,  how  could  journalists  and  scholars 
merge  resources  to  look  at  how  the  export  and 
import  of  New  York  theater  underpins  a 
national  industry?  What  does  traffic  to  and 
from  Broadway  and  other  theatrical  hubs,  both 
local  and  national,  tell  us  about  the  conver- 
gence of  commercial  and  nonprofit  artmaking 
today?  Flow  does  the  current  economic 
squeeze  affect  those  conditions  and  trends?  If, 
as  it  is  clear,  theater  is  one  of  New  York’s  prin- 
cipal cultural  jewels;  if  this  city  is  the  “capital’ 
of  theater,  why  is  it  so  far  behind  other  cities  in 
developing  sophisticated  cultural  policies? 

A further  spur  to  this  project  was  a coin- 
cidental convergence  in  200 1 of  fresh  research 
about  the  state  of  the  arts  in  New  York  and 
nationally,  and  the  opportunity  to  draw  jour- 
nalists and  arts  professionals  together  to  talk 
about  it.  For  the  Wonderful  Town  report, 
NAJP  added  its  own  reporting  and  fact-gath- 
ering to  that  of  others. 

Then  came  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept. 

1 1 , which  highlighted  the  prominence  as  well 
as  the  physical  and  financial  vulnerability  of 
theater  in  New  York.  We  hardly  intended 
Wonderful  Town  to  be  a post— Sept.  1 1 discus- 
sion, but  to  some  extent  it  became  one — gain- 
ing thereby  in  timeliness  and  dramatic  ten- 
sion. Much  of  our  fresh  research,  and  our 
synthesis  of  prior  research  by  others,  was  pre- 
sented at  Wonderful  Town  for  the  first  time, 
and  we  are  proud  to  further  detail  it  now  in 
the  pages  that  follow. 

A full  accounting  of  that  research,  and 
acknowledgments  of  the  many  individuals 
who  made  the  Wonderful  Town  conference 
and  report  possible,  is  found  in  the  Appendix. 
A transcript  of  the  conference  is  available  at 
www.najp.org. 
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INTRODUCTION:  TOWARD 
AN  UNCERTAIN  FUTURE 


“What  do  I need  from  the  theater — a cocka- 
mamie  business  where  you  get  one  roll  of  the  dice 
from  seven  middle-aged  men  on  the  aisle,  who 
hated  Mickey  Mouse  when  they  were  kids.  I need 
them  like  a hole  in  the  head.  So  what  happens ? I 
read  the  play,  I write  out  a check  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ” 

- Moss  Hart,  “ Light  Up  The  Sky,  ” 
performed  on  Broadway,  1948-49 

The  spitfire  wit  that  made  the  city  the  capi- 
tal of  the  smart  set,  the  pizazz  that  drew  folks 
wide-eyed  from  the  sticks,  the  glitter  and 
schmaltz  that  put  New  York  on  the  map  and 
kept  it  there:  all  are  associated  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  York  theater.  Chicago  has  beef. 
New  Orleans  has  jazz.  New  York  has  theater. 

In  its  variety  of  forms,  New  York  the- 
ater— the  anchor  of  the  performing  arts  in 
the  cultural  capital  of  the  world — faced 
mounting  concerns  in  the  days  before  Sept. 

1 1,  2001.  These  included  a deepening  reces- 
sion, soaring  production  costs,  a real-estate 
squeeze,  chronic  union  tensions  and  storm 
clouds  over  nonprofit  funding,  not  to  men- 
tion dependence  on  sky-high  ticket  prices  and 
waxworks  revivals,  audiences  drawn  away  to 
ever  more  seductive  forms  of  entertainment 
and  talented  writers  and  performers  similarly 
lured  away  to  film  and  television. 

The  devastating  attack  on  the  World 
Trade  Center  paralyzed  downtown  New  York, 
but  the  shock  waves  hit  the  city’s  theater 
industry  hard,  too.  The  problems  of  a multi- 
million-dollar  industry  dependent  on  safe 
mass  transit  and  public  spaces  and  on  the 
whims  of  audiences  and  funders  quickly  came 
into  focus.  New  York  remains  theater’s 
“Wonderful  Town.”  But  for  the  industry,  the 
future  is  deeply  uncertain. 

For  decades,  “Broadway”  has  defined  a cul- 
ture, a language,  an  angle  of  vision,  ironic  and 
tough,  as  in  Variety's  timeless  headline  on  the 


Crash  of  1929:  “WALL  STREET  LAYS  AN 
EGG.”  To  Walter  Winchell  (the  model  for  all- 
powerful  Broadway  columnist  J.J.  Hunsecker  in 
the  film  classic  “The  Sweet  Smell  of  Success”), 
Broadway  was  “a  Circe’s  cavern  of  lascivious  and 
soul-destroying  delights,  an  unholy  place  where 
producers  are  the  seducers  of  women,  where 
stars  without  talent  are  made  meretriciously 
overnight. . . a Babylon,  a Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
all  within  the  confines  of  a garish  district — ” 

Today,  commercial  theater  inside  the 
Broadway  Box  (bounded  roughly  by  53rd  and 
40th  streets  and  Sixth  and  Ninth  avenues,  with 
a neck  extending  up  Broadway  to  65th  Street) 
sells  more  than  1 1.8  million  tickets  a year,  pro- 
ducing ticket  revenues  of  $666  million  and  an 
estimated  economic  impact,  once  visitor  spend- 
ing is  factored  in,  of  more  than  $2.7  billion.1 

But  theater  in  New  York  has  long  been 
much  more  than  Broadway.  One  survey  of  the 
city’s  nonprofit  theaters  yielded  sales  of  2.65 
million  tickets  a year,  $54  million  in  ticket- 
sales  income,  and  an  economic  impact  of 
$338.1  million.2  And  that  study  omitted  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  city’s  nonprofit  the- 
aters, those  that  operate  beneath  the  radar  of 
record-keeping,  as  well  as  the  burgeoning 
commercial  off-Broadway  segment. 

The  following  factors  fueled  New  York 
theater’s  expansion  off-Broadway  in  the 
1940s,  ’50s  and  ’60s:  daring  producers,  writers 
and  performers  of  new  works,  the  growth  of 
audiences  ready  for  them,  demographics  and 
economics.  So  did  visionary  funding  from  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations,  as  well  as 
the  New  York  State  Council  for  the  Arts, 
which  under  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
began  to  channel  six-figure  grants  to  arts 
organizations,  even  small  ones. 

Off-off-Broadway!  The  NEA!  Lincoln 
Center!  The  late  1960s  and  early  ’70s  marked 
the  high  tide  of  public  investment  not  just  in 
“the  arts”  as  a kind  of  blue-chip  stock  or  bond, 
but  in  raw  creativity. 

Three  decades  later,  what  remains  of  the 
connection  between  New  York  and  the  guts  of 
theatrical  innovation?  How  fares  the  foremost 
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of  the  performing  arts  in  New  York,  with 
audiences  increasingly  fragmented  in  the  digi- 
tal age?  How  will  it  fare  as  the  city  recovers 
from  the  attack  on  its  infrastructure?  “What 
news  on  the  rialto?” 

To  begin  with,  the  theater  industry  faces  a 
mind-bending  mix  of  mutating  economic 
premises  and  business  practices.  From  com- 
mercial-blockbuster territory — where  produc- 
tion costs  have  increased  an  inflation-adjusted 
64  percent  within  seven  years3  and  labor  issues 
fester — to  the  artistic  creativity  of  nonprofits 
on  the  fringes,  theater  in  New  York  was  sur- 
prisingly successful  in  the  1 990s.  Broadway’s 
grosses  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
decade,  while  nonprofit  theater  has  also  seen 
marked  income  increases.  But  theater  faces  the 
most  uncertain  of  prospects  today. 

New  York  theater  has  always  worn  two 
masks:  the  finely  painted  mask  of  art,  and  the 
bold-faced  mask  of  commerce.  Nevertheless, 
as  actress  Kathleen  Chalfant  said  in  June  2000 
at  the  ACT  II  conference  at  Harvard 
University,  the  first  gathering  of  commercial 
and  nonprofit  theater  managers  and  creative 
artists  in  26  years,  “Theater  is  not  an  efficient 
way  to  make  money.”  This  puts  it  mildly. 

There  are  reasoned  arguments  that  cre- 
atively, the  last  ten  years  have  been,  if  not  the 
best  of  times,  then  at  least  fertile  ones.  Tony 
Kushner’s  “Angels  in  America”  set  a new  stan- 
dard of  theatrical  passion  and  daring.  Jonathan 
Larson’s  “Rent”  signaled  a wave  of  ensemble 
theater  closer  to  the  beat  of  modern  life  than 
to  the  old  models  driven  by  hierarchical  pro- 
ducers, directors  and  “stars.”  Off-Broadway, 
The  Wooster  Group  and  RS.  122  reach  their 
audiences,  and  theatergoers  interested  in  the 
offbeat  find  what  they’re  looking  for.  New  York 


theater  is  crossing  genres  (“De  La  Guarda,” 
Mabou  Mines),  platforms  (cable-television 
productions  of  “Wit”  among  others)  and  cul- 
tures (Repertorio  Espanol  and  Pan-Asian 
Repertory  Theatre),  and  the  action  is  radiating 
rapidly  toward  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the 
Bronx.  The  bridge-and-tunnel  traffic  to 
Broadway  for  a night  of  familiar  fare  has  also 
been  heavy.  Before  Sept.  1 1 , all  the  mesmeriz- 
ing money  and  power  of  the  film  and  televi- 
sion industries  had  not  extinguished  the  lights 
of  New  York  theater. 

But  the  trends  itemized  above  suggest  a dark- 
er, “worst-of-times”  picture.  As  ACT  II  estab- 
lished, the  necessity  of  the  commercial-non- 
profit hookup  is  no  less  a contemporary  reality 
in  theater  than  in  other  spheres,  and  the  issue 
has  been  the  art  of  the  deal.  Work  with  “part- 
ners you  know  or  who  know  the  process,” 
“pick  partners,  not  profits,”  “don’t  operate  so 
as  to  get  pulled  out  of  shape”:  these  were  les- 
sons articulated  at  ACT  II.  As  in  other  fields, 
the  deftest  of  theatrical  agreements  tend  to 
leave  partners  on  both  sides  of  the  commercial 
divide  concerned  about  distortion  of  mission, 
values,  raison  d’etre. 

For  the  playing  field  is  neither  rational  nor 
stable.  The  “theater  industry”  is  a mosaic  of 
grand  outfits,  mom-and-pops  and  free  agents. 

It  is  argued  privately  that  before  Sept.  1 1 , the 
industry  was  too  splintered  to  be  able  to  make 
a difficult  move  in  concert — even  if  such  a 
move  were  in  the  industry’s  collective  long- 
term interest.  In  the  sudden,  life-and-death  cri- 
sis of  late  2001,  the  question  of  whether  the 
industry  could  act  in  a unified  manner  became 
inescapable.  The  more  difficult  issue,  looking 
past  the  immediate  crisis,  is  whether  the  New 


INSIGHTS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCE 


“New  York  theater  is  not  an  industry  that  has  planned  well  for  the  future,  but  trends  in  funding, 
prices,  costs  and  labor  issues  highlight  the  need  for  such  forward,  strategic  thinking  and  planning 
right  now.”  - Schuyler  Chapin , commissioner.  New  York  City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
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York  City  theater  industry  can  set  a sound 
course  for  the  future.  Are  existing  public  poli- 
cies toward  theater  adequate?  Can  reforms 
come  into  view,  and  then  into  play? 

Meanwhile,  theater  remains  highly  depend- 
ent on  media  coverage  of  it — and  industry  lead- 
ers remain  sharply  critical  of  that  coverage,  even 
though  it  tends  to  be  more  positive  than  nega- 
tive.4 In-depth,  engaged  dialogue  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  artist/journalist  divide  is  almost 
nonexistent,  which  has  inhibited  the  news 
media’s  efforts  to  cover  the  field  in  an  informed 
manner.  “Arts  news”  has  tended  to  be  feature- 
driven,  heavy  on  previews  and  interviews, 
celebrity  and  celebration — and  on  sudden  out- 
breaks of  feuds  and  scandals.  Despite  the  news 
media’s  own  anxieties  about  the  ascendancy  of 
bottom-line  dynamics  in  the  news  business, 
some  of  its  reflexive  tendencies  toward  arts  cov- 
erage demonstrate  at  best  a superficial,  catch-up 
sense  of  the  landscape,  and  of  the  tensions  of 
complex  issues  such  as  commercial-nonprofit 
collaboration  in  arts  and  culture. 

Because  media  outlets  covering  the  arts 
have  two  roles — to  report  objectively,  and  to 
critique  independently— more  problematic 
issues  arise  than  in  news  categories  such  as  poli- 
tics, business  and  sports.  For  critics  need  to 
know  their  freedom,  or  they’re  “kept.”  But 
unlike  editorial  writers,  they  may  appear  to 
speak  both  for  “the  paper,”  with  all  its  implied 
weight,  and  for  themselves  alone.  Arts  journal- 
ism, therefore,  is  more  contingent  on  the  per- 
sonality, taste  and  style  of  a shrinking  handful 
of  critics  than  is  the  case  in  other  topic  areas. 

In  the  old  days,  this  was  not  much  of  a 
problem,  because  the  dialogue  among  articulate 
critical  voices  in  every  great  city  guaranteed  a 
conversation,  even  an  uproar.  In  today’s  real  or 
de  facto  one-newspaper  cities,  that’s  history.  The 
national  newsmagazines  have  walked  away 
from  commitments  to  serious  arts  coverage. 
Network  television  never  made  one.  Some  new 
voices  have  emerged  in  new  niches,  particularly 
online,  but  the  field  remains  narrow.  And  so 
theater  organizations,  like  sellers  of  other  wares, 
have  been  learning  new  communication  and 


marketing  techniques  that  bypass  the  press. 

In  the  report  that  follows,  we  explore 
many  of  the  questions  that  make  the  future  of 
theater  so  exciting,  yet  so  unsure.  These 
include:  Is  there  a public  interest  in  assuring  a 
healthy  balance  between  locally  generated  arts- 
and-entertainment  creativity  and  “cultural- 
tourism”  traffic?  Does  government  recognize 
the  importance  of  community-based  arts  to 
the  cultural,  civic  and  economic  life  of  down- 
town and  uptown  neighborhoods  far  from 
Broadway,  and  in  the  outer  boroughs?  How 
will  innovative  real  estate  arrangements  and 
ambitious  development  projects  shake  out? 

How  does  the  theater  industry  in  New 
York  work  today,  and  how  is  it  evolving?  In  an 
age  of  cross-platform,  mixed-media,  free-agen- 
try  and  entrepreneurship,  the  move  toward 
commercial-nonprofit  co-production  is  just 
one  indicator  of  transformation.  New  alliances 
and  productions  are  jelling  among  theater, 
film  and  television  companies.  Are  alrernative 
forms  for  exchanging  news  and  information 
about  the  arts  viable?  How  do  we  map  a new 
industry — one  part  creativity,  one  part  enter- 
tainment and  one  part  marketing — that’s  tak- 
ing shape  before  our  eyes? 

"Well,  in  a little  while  well  take  the  curtain 
up. . . . We’re  sticking  a Roman  candle  in  the  tired 
face  of  show  business  tonight,  atid  the  sparks  that 
fly  are  going  to  light  up  the  theater....  ” 

- Moss  Hart,  “Light  Up  The  Sky  ” 

We  attempt  here  to  look  at  a piece  of  the  heart 
of  New  York,  in  crisis:  what  it’s  been  and  how 
it’s  ticking,  how  it  runs  as  a business,  how  it 
defines  the  city,  brings  us  to  our  feet  cheering 
and  flops;  how  we  think  about  it,  pay  for  it 
and  write  about  it. 

- Michael  Janeway,  director,  NAJP 

1 League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers,  “Broadway’s 
Economic  Contribution  to  New  York  City  1999,”  2000,  and 
“Who  Goes  to  Broadway  2000-01,”  2002. 

2 Alliance  of  Resident  Theatres/New  York,  “Economic  Impact 
Study  of  New  York  City’s  Not-for-Profit  Theatres,”  2000. 

3 League,  “Broadway’s  Economic  Contribution  to  New  York 
City  1999,”  2000. 

4 See  theater-media  audit  on  pg.  78. 
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The  Wonderful  Town  report  looks  at  the 
practical  underpinnings  of  New  York  theater, 
not  the  particulars  of  its  artistry.  But  even 
painting  a picture  devoted  solely  to  the  indus- 
try side  of  theater  requires  a broad  canvas. 
We’ve  drawn  data  from  numerous  sources, 
from  New  York  City-specific  studies  to 
national  surveys;  never  before  has  all  of  this 
information  been  considered  in  a single  analy- 
sis of  theater  in  New  York  like  the  one  that 
follows.  Here’s  a summary  of  our  findings  in 
each  of  the  report’s  five  major  areas  of  inquiry. 

REAL  ESTATE: 

When  theater  companies  in  New  York  are 
asked  about  their  most  pressing  concerns, 
affordable  space  almost  always  tops  the  list. 
Severe  rent  hikes  in  major  arts  districts  are 
forcing  companies  to  flee  to  cheaper  neigh- 
borhoods, though  even  the  outer  boroughs 
no  longer  offer  real  bargains.  Around  the 
city,  cultural  districts  both  planned  and 

AN  ERA  OF  GROWTH 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  NATIONAL  NONPROFIT 
ARTS  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  DISCIPLINE,  1982-97 


Source:  RAND 


organic  have  been  sprouting  in  recent  years. 
In  the  late  1990s,  innovative  public/private 
partnerships  on  42nd  Street  led  to  new  the- 
ater spaces,  though  some  New  Yorkers  com- 
plained that  Times  Square  lost  its  gritty 
charm  in  the  process.  Meanwhile,  a $650 
million  arts  district  grows  in  Brooklyn — and 
it  could  be  hardly  more  distinct  from  the 
urban-renewal  model  of  Lincoln  Center  or 
the  corporate-cultural  synergy  of  Times 
Square.  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  impre- 
sario Harvey  Lichtenstein  has  hired  some 
cutting-edge  architects  to  produce  a master 
plan  for  the  cultural  district,  taking  a cue 
from  a museum  industry  that  has  drawn 
huge  crowds  to  showcase  buildings  from 
Bilbao  to  Milwaukee.  Can  theater  also  learn 
from  museums  how  to  turn  its  venues  into 
destinations  that  attract  visitors  throughout 
the  day,  and  how  to  take  advantage  of 
Americans’  growing  desire  to  consume  cul- 
ture in  a flexible  way? 

PUBLIC  POLICY: 

In  a city  that  hasn’t  officially  codified  its  cul- 
tural policy  since  1976,  theater  companies 
can’t  be  blamed  for  feeling  a little  unsure 
about  the  future  of  public  funding. 

Nationally,  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  sup- 
port from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  And  at  New  York  City’s  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs  (DCA),  staffing  has  shrunk 
and  hefty  cuts  are  expected  as  the  city  faces  a 
projected  $4  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  2002. 
Under  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  the  DCA  did 
begin  to  provide  money  to  theater  companies 
for  capital  projects  even  if  they  weren’t  occu- 
pying city-owned  buildings.  But  industry 
leaders  complain  that  the  city  has  been  slow  to 
recognize  theater’s  value  as  an  economic 
engine  that  helps  drive  the  city's  $25  billion 
tourism  industry  (Broadway  theater  alone 
generates  more  than  ten  times  as  much  eco- 
nomic activity  as  the  beloved  Yankees  do). 
Another  continuing  problem:  Research  on  the 
industry  is  scarce,  a fact  that’s  all  the  more 
glaring  now  as  theaters  begin  to  press  their 
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public-policy  case  to  a new  mayor  and  a city 
council  that,  thanks  to  term  limits,  overflows 
with  freshmen.  For  what  it’s  worth,  new 
Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg  told  one  reporter 
he  enjoys  “theater,  dining  and  chasing 
women.”  In  that  order? 

DOLLARS  AND  CENTS: 

To  better  understand  the  nitty-gritty  issues  that 
theater  operators  face  (and  the  numbers  they 
must  juggle),  we  break  down  the  pre-opening 
budgets  of  four  productions,  from  a $7,500 
off-off-Broadway  production  to  a $2  million 
Broadway  show.  We  then  look  at  the  state  of 
theater  unions.  The  financial  crisis  in  New 
York  theater  that  followed  the  Sept.  1 1 attack 
brought  labor  and  management  groups  togeth- 
er, but  whether  that  cooperation  will  last  is 
uncertain.  We  detail  three  systemic  and  deeply 
rooted  issues  that  threaten  to  become  particu- 
larly contentious.  Finally  we  examine  advertis- 
ing, an  area  in  which  television  has  helped  the- 
ater reach  new  audiences  but  also  has  made 
hyping  shows  more  expensive  than  ever.  When 
it  comes  to  print,  the  prevailing  question  for 
most  theaters  is  how  much  money  to  spend  for 
a presence  in  The  New  York  Times,  whether  it’s 
for  a full-page  ad  or  a simple  but  vital  inclu- 
sion in  the  Theater  Directory  section  known  as 
the  ABCs.  The  fact  that  entertainment  listings 
sections  in  many  of  the  city’s  publications  are 
shrinking  fast  has  made  advertising  dilemmas 
that  much  more  pressing.  Mid-sized  producers 
say  they’re  unusually  squeezed  by  the  realities 
of  the  ad  market  because  they  compete  for 
audience  with  big-budget  productions  but  can- 
not afford  big-budget  ad  rates. 

NEW  CREATIVE  FRAMEWORKS: 

Increasingly,  commercial  Broadway  theaters 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  develop  their  own 
productions,  particularly  straight  plays. 
Marriages  of  convenience  between  nonprofit 
and  commercial  theaters,  or  between  one  non- 
profit and  another,  have  helped  fill  the  gap. 
Nationally,  nonprofit  theater  companies 
reaped  a stunning  120.5  percent  increase  in 


inflation-adjusted  income  from  co-produc- 
tions and  commercial  enhancement  funding 
between  1997  and  2000.  But  these  collabora- 
tions have  led  to  tensions  over  who  bears  the 
burden  and  who  gets  the  rewards,  and 
whether  such  arrangements  threaten  the  origi- 
nal mission  of  off-Broadway  theater. 
Meanwhile,  other  kinds  of  cross-breeding  have 
invigorated  New  York’s  theater,  television  and 
film  worlds,  with  increasing  fluidity  between 
artistic  fields  by  performers  and  writers  who 
refuse  to  limit  themselves  to  just  one.  The  new 
opportunities  afforded  by  that  crossover  and 
the  freedom  to  tell  particularly  immediate 
kinds  of  stories — “New  York  stories” — keep 
many  creative  artists  in  Gotham  even  as 
Fiollywood  exerts  its  undeniable  financial  lure. 

THE  PRESS: 

Like  some  ever-feuding,  mutually  dependent 
couple,  theater  and  the  press  love  to  grouse 
about  one  another — the  press  about  cynical, 
commercial  formulization  in  the  field,  theater 
professionals  about  media  negativity  and  the 
increasingly  service-oriented  drift  of  contem- 
porary coverage  of  the  industry.  The  press  may 
be  getting  an  unfair  shake  in  one  regard: 
Theater  criticism,  we’ve  found,  is  more  often 
positive  than  negative.  Even  The  New  York 
Times’  culture  editor  says  the  paper  holds  a 
special  fondness  for  the  industry.  Still,  The 
Times’  continuing  dominance  of  the  scene 
threatens  the  development  of  other  critical 
voices.  And  theater  professionals  maintain  that 
as  a whole,  coverage  of  the  theater  aims  lower 
and  holds  less  weight  than  it  once  did,  and 
that  the  average  review  is  more  scorecard  than 
basis  for  meaningful  dialogue.  Bigger  produc- 
tions, particularly  glossy  musicals,  are  devising 
“end-around”  marketing  strategies  that  aim  to 
bypass  critics  and  theater  writers  altogether. 

Those  are  the  broad  outlines  of  our 
report.  As  we  move  into  its  particulars,  here 
are  10  dominant  trends  and  pressing  issues 
that,  taken  together,  help  map  the  current 
industry  landscape: 
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WITHOUT  A NET 

ENDOWMENTS  OF  NONPROFIT  THEATERS,  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  ANNUAL  COMPANY  BUDGET,  2000  DATA 


(70) 


200%+  101-200%+  51-100%+  1-50%  No  endowment 

(recommended) 

Source:  Theatre  Communications  Group 


Broadway  Attendance  Falloff  Feared: 

After  dropping  nearly  70  percent  the  week  of 
Sept.  1 1 compared  with  the  same  week  a year 
before,  Broadway  grosses  had  by  early 
December  returned  to  within  10  percent  of 
normal.  But  what  will  happen  in  the  lean  win- 
ter months  and  throughout  the  spring?  With 


the  attendance  boom  of  the  ’90s  having  slowed 
to  a mere  1 percent-a-year  gain  since  1997, 
has  Broadway  finally  lost  its  momentum?1 
Nonprofits  Unprepared for  Lean  Times:  Most 
nonprofit  theaters  have  insufficient  endow- 
ments, typically  amounting  to  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  annual  budgets;  the  recommend- 
ed endowment  cushion  is  four  to  ten  times 
that.2  Will  nonprofit  theaters  be  able  to  weath- 
er the  storm  if  the  current  recession  persists? 
Foundations’  use  of  three-year  rolling  averages 
for  budgeting  purposes  will  delay  recent  stock- 
market-driven  damage  for  a few  years,  but  the 
impact  then  may  be  that  much  heavier. 
“Cultural  Tourism” Increases:  Twenty  years  ago, 
about  60  percent  of  Broadway  attendees  were 
from  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  But  by 
last  year,  that  had  declined  to  44  percent,  with  a 
38  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  attendees 
from  within  the  city  limits.3  Though  Americans’ 
recent  reluctance  to  travel  has  tipped  the  bal- 
ance back  toward  local  audiences  since  Sept.  1 1 , 
the  longer-term  trend  is  crucial:  Historically, 
city  audiences  have  been  the  ones  to  support 
serious,  daring  theater. 

“CIGs”  Dominate  City  Funding:  Smaller  arts 
organizations  are  heavily  dependent  on  fund- 
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ing  from  New  York  City’s  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs,  which  accounts  for  43  per- 
cent of  their  government  funding.  ' But  most 
DCA  funding  is  earmarked  for  the  city’s  arts 
behemoths — the  35  venerable  organizations 
on  city-owned  property  known  as  the 
Cultural  Institutions  Group.  Will  the  new 
mayoral  administration  show  any  inclination 
to  de-emphasize  the  CIGs? 

Small  Theaters  Especially  Vulnerable:  Nonprofit 
theater  saw  significant  growth  in  the  late-’90s, 
with  both  earned  and  contributed  income  far 
outpacing  inflation.  Predictions  that  corporate 
support  for  nonprofits  would  compensate  for 
declines  in  federal  funding  were  borne  out. 

But  those  corporate  dollars  went  mainly  to  the 
biggest  organizations.  The  smallest  New  York 
City  nonprofit  arts  groups  saw  across-the- 
board  declines  in  both  corporate  and  public 
funding.  As  a result,  the  gap  between  the  arts- 
world  haves  and  have-nots  is  growing.  In  the 
late  1990s,  the  income  of  the  city’s  largest 
nonprofit  arts  organizations  increased  by  24 
percent,  while  the  income  of  the  smallest 
declined  by  12  percent.5 
Blurring  Line  Between  Commercial/ Nonprofit: 
The  more  relevant  distinction  now  is  between 


RISING  INCOME  FOR  NONPROFITS 

GROWTH  IN  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTED 
INCOME,  NATIONAL  NONPROFIT  THEATERS 


1997  1998  1999  2000 


GROWTH  IN  AVERAGE  EARNED  INCOME, 
NATIONAL  NONPROFIT  THEATERS 


1997  1998  1999  2000 


Source:  Theatre  Communications  Group 


18  88-89  89-90  90-91  91-92  92-93  93-94  94-95  95-96  96-97  97-98  98-99  99-00  00-01 


Sources:  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers,  Audience  Research  & Analysis 
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EVEN  IN  BOOM  TIMES,  SMALL  GROUPS  SUFFER 

CHANGE  IN  PRIVATE  CONTRIBUTED  INCOME,  BY  BUDGET  SIZE,  NEW  YORK  NONPROFIT  ARTS  GROUPS,  1995-99 


Private 

I I Corporate 
f\  Foundation 
Individual 


Source:  Alliance  for  the  Arts 


CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  INCOME,  BY  BUDGET  SIZE,  NEW  YORK  NONPROFIT  ARTS  GROUPS,  1995-99 


H Private 
□ Corporate 
Foundation 
Individual 


Very  Large:  >$10m 


Large:  Slm-SlOm 


Medium:  $100,000-$lm 


Small:  <$100,000 


Source:  Alliance  far  the  Arts 
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large  organizations  that  can  hire  stars,  pro- 
duce and  market  on  a blockbuster  scale  and 
reap  the  benefits;  and  small  ones  that  operate 
closer  to  the  fringe,  avoiding  union  labor  and 
high  costs.  In-between,  mid-sized  organiza- 
tions are  particularly  vulnerable  to  economic 
adversity.  In  New  York,  the  budget  range 
between  $25,000  and  $150,000  lor  a produc- 
tion has  all  but  disappeared.  A theater  com- 
pany pondering  that  range  must  face  a diffi- 
cult decision:  go  non-union  and  play  to 
matchbox  houses,  or  remain  union  and  figure 
out  a way  to  pay  big-league  production  and 
marketing  costs. 

Broadway  Audience  Gets  Younger:  The  under- 
1 8 proportion  of  the  Broadway  audience  is 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  it  was  20  years 
ago.6  One  simple  explanation  for  that  shift 
may  be  that  Baby  Boomers  are  taking  their 
kids  to  Broadway.  But  to  what  extent  is  this 
audience  being  groomed  for  a lifetime  in  the 
theater?  Will  young  theatergoers  help  the 
industry  recapture  the  growth  rates  it  has  seen 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  Boomers 
have  become  more  affluent  and  moved  into 
middle  age? 

Audiences  Remain  Homogeneous:  The  theater 
audience  may  be  getting  younger,  but  it  isn’t 
getting  more  diverse.  The  proportion  of 
African-Americans  in  Broadway  audiences  is 
less  than  one-fourth  the  national  population 
average;  for  Hispanics,  the  proportion  is  less 
than  half  the  national  mean.  And  this,  in  a 
city  with  a higher  proportion  of  minorities 
than  the  nation  at  large.  Off-Broadway’s  audi- 
ence is  even  more  homogeneous  than 
Broadway’s  (see  chart  on  p.  20). 

Higher  Costs,  Fewer  Shows:  On  Broadway, 
expenses  have  soared  56  percent  in  real  terms 
in  just  seven  years.7  As  costs  have  risen,  the 
total  number  of  new  productions  has  not — in 
the  2000-2001  season,  that  figure  fell  24  per- 
cent from  the  year  before  (see  chart  p.  21).8 
Increasing  costs  may  be  feeding  a “block- 
buster-or-bust”  mentality,  and  may  further  sti- 
fle innovation  on  Broadway. 


A YOUTH  MOVEMENT 

AGE  BREAKDOWN,  BROADWAY  AUDIENCE 


Source:  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 


AGE  BREAKDOWN,  BROADWAY  VS.  OFF-BROADWAY  (1997  DATA) 


Source:  Theatre  Development  Fund/League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 
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A FAILING  GRADE  ON  DIVERSITY 

ETHNIC  BACKGROUND,  BROADWAY  AUDIENCE  (2000  DATA) 


Caucasian  (71.2%) 
Hispanic  (11.9%) 

Other  (0.7%) 

African-American  (12.2%) 
Asian-American  (3.8%) 


Broadway 
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Hispanic  (3.7%) 


Other  (2.2%) 
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Caucasian  (89.1%) 

£ Hispanic  (2.8%) 
Hi  Other  (2%) 
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n Asian-American  (2.4%) 


Off-Broadway 

Source:  Theatre  Development  Fund/League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 
Note:  This  Broadway-Ojf-Broadway  survey's  methodology  differed from  that  of  the 
prior  chart;  this  counts  U.S.  residents  only. 
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Nonprofits  Reliant  on  Auxiliary  Revenue:  More 
than  half  of  all  income  for  New  York  City 
nonprofit  performing  arts  organizations  is 
earned  income.  But  nearly  half  of  that  comes 
not  from  ticket  sales  or  subscriptions,  but 
from  “other  earned”  income — program  fees, 
space  rental,  etc.  And  “other  earned”  income 
is  increasing  more  than  three  times  as  fast  as 
admissions  income.  In  addition,  marketing 
costs  are  increasing.9  Nationally,  nonprofit 
theaters  have  seen  an  inflation-adjusted  34 
percent  increase  in  marketing  expenses  in  the 
last  three  years  alone.10 

In  the  chapters  that  follow,  we  examine 
these  shifts  in  greater  detail,  in  the  hope  that 
understanding  the  practical  realities  of  New 
York  theater  will  help  those  in  and  around  the 
profession  better  appreciate  its  strengths  and 
anticipate  its  vulnerabilities. 


1 League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers  data. 

2 “Theatre  Facts  2000,”  Theatre  Communications  Group,  2001. 

3 “Who  Goes  to  Broadway?  The  Demographics  of  the 
Audience,  2000-01  Season,"  League,  2002. 

4 “Who  Pays  for  the  Arts?  Income  for  the  Nonprofit  Cultural 
Industry  in  New  York  City,”  Alliance  for  the  Arts,  2001. 

5 Ibid. 

6 “Who  Goes  to  Broadway?  The  Demographics  of  the 
Audience,  2000-01  Season,”  League,  2002. 

7 “Broadway’s  Economic  Contribution  to  New  York  City 
1999,”  League,  2000. 

8 League  data. 

5 “Who  Pays  for  the  Arts?”  Alliance  for  the  Arts,  200 1 . 

10  “Theatre  Facts  2000,”  Theatre  Communications  Group, 
2001. 
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BROADWAY  PLAYING  WEEKS 


f Playing  weeks 


Source:  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 


NEW  BROADWAY  PRODUCTIONS 


New  productions 


Source:  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 
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Real  Estate 


CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT: 
WHICH  WAY  TO  GO? 


In  the  summer  of  1937,  34-year-old  John 
Houseman  and  22-year-old  Orson  Welles, 
fresh  from  staging  productions  around  New 
York  for  the  WPA’s  Federal  Theatre,  decided  to 
start  their  own  company,  the  Mercury.  With 
just  $ 1 00  in  the  bank,  the  pair  searched  for 
performance  space  in  Manhattan  and  quickly 
found  a vacant  theater  called  the  Comedy,  on 
Broadway  at  41st  Street.  They  signed  what 
David  Thomson,  in  his  biography  of  Welles, 
describes  as  a “magnificent  three-year  lease.” 

Granted,  it  was  the  middle  of  the  Great 
Depression.  But  to  any  theater  professional 
working  in  the  same  city  65  years  later,  the 
anecdote  must  seem  like  science  fiction — 
especially  the  combination  of  “magnificent” 
and  “lease”  in  the  same  sentence.  The  issue  of 
how  to  find  or  hold  on  to  affordable  space — 
for  administration,  rehearsal  or  perform- 
ance— looms  large  for  theater  companies  in 
New  York,  a city  with  a singularly  complex 
and  pressurized  real  estate  market.  “For  better 
or  worse,”  said  Julia  Levy,  executive  director 
for  external  affairs  at  the  Roundabout  Theatre, 
“real  estate  defines  our  industry.” 

Alas,  the  precise  definition  is  ever  in  flux. 
No  longer  can  the  performing  arts  expect 
purely  public  initiatives  on  the  scale  of 
Lincoln  Center,  where  construction  began  in 
1959  just  as  government  arts  support  was 
entering  its  heyday.  (T  he  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  was  created  in  1965.) 
The  $165  million  project  was  practically 
Augustan  in  its  broad  scope  and  strong-hand- 
ed execution.  But  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble without  a unique  and  timely  confluence  of 
forces,  including  the  trend  toward  wholesale 
razing  of  city  blocks  in  the  name  of  urban 
renewal  and  the  insistent  visions  of  two  very 
powerful  governmental  officials,  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  city  redevelopment 
czar  Robert  Moses. 

These  days,  there’s  a new  calculus,  a new 
kind  of  deal-making,  when  it  comes  to  real 


estate  and  theater.  During  the  late-’90s  revival  1 
of  Times  Square,  it  was  perhaps  best  exempli-  1 
fied  by  New  42nd  Street  Inc.,  a consortium  of 
city,  state  and  theater-industry  groups  created 
in  1 990  by  the  42nd  Street  Redevelopment 
Project,  itself  a state  agency.  The  deals  New 
42nd  Street  struck  were  complex,  but  at  their 
heart  was  a public  concession  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a healthy  theater  industry  in  New 
York:  The  restoration  of  crumbling  theaters 
was  tied  directly  to  the  construction  of  new 
skyscrapers  in  Times  Square.  The  consortium 
leased  seven  theaters  from  the  city  on  42nd 
Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues  at 
very  generous  terms  ($10  per  year),  and  devel- 
opers of  new  towers  were  asked  to  finance 
their  renovation.  This  wasn’t  a pro-bono  proj- 
ect for  the  developers:  They  received  about  $ 1 
billion  in  city  tax  abatements.  By  the  end  of 
2000,  six  of  the  seven  leased  buildings  had 
been  renovated — three  of  them  as  theaters, 
generating  about  5,000  new  seats.  In  addition, 
Disney  began  rebuilding  the  block’s  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre  in  1995,  a pivotal 
moment  because  the  economy,  whose  woes 
had  stalled  redevelopment  plans  in  the  early 
’90s,  was  beginning  to  heat  up. 

Other  area  deals  fell  through,  and  still 
more — such  as  the  nonprofit  Manhattan 
Theatre  Club’s  plan  to  move  into  a renovated 
Biltmore  Theatre — have  been  jeopardized  by 
the  economic  repercussions  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  disaster.  One  of  the  serious  per- 
forming-arts-world  ripple  effects  from  the 
September  attack  will  surely  be  felt  at  Lincoln 
Center,  where  a planned  renovation  for  the 
complex,  originally  budgeted  at  $1.5  billion, 
has  been  scaled  back.  (It  remains  one  of  the 
largest  arts-related  real  estate  initiatives  in 
American  history,  and  will  be  paid  for  with  a 
mix  of  public  and  private  funds.) 

Despite  persistent  complaints  that  the 
revival  of  Times  Square  traded  the  area's 
endearingly  seedy  vitality  for  a clean-scrubbed, 
ersatz  urbanism,  the  new  theaters  on  42nd 
Street  offered  a glimpse  oi  what  might  be 
achieved  in  the  post-Rockefeller  era.  June 
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2000  saw  the  opening  of  the  New  42nd  Street 
Studios  building,  which  includes  rehearsal 
j space,  offices  for  several  nonprofit  companies 
and  a small  theater.  The  $31  million  building 
was  funded  by  a mix  typical  of  the  new  arts- 
development  math:  developers  of  new  proper- 
ties in  the  area  ($12  million);  city  capital 
funds  ($4  million);  the  Doris  Duke 
Foundation  ($3.5  million);  and  the  Mertz 
Charitable  Trust  ($1  million),  among  others. 


FOR  SMALLER  COMPANIES, 

LESS  TO  CHEER  ABOUT 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  of  42nd 
Street’s  redevelopment,  it  left  out  small  and 
mid-sized  theater  companies,  which  were 
unable  to  turn  the  strong  economy  of  the  late 
1990s  to  their  advantage.  While  larger  com- 
panies, particularly  on  Broadway,  were  able 
to  broker  deals  to  buy  new  homes,  smaller 
companies — which  almost  always  rent  their 
spaces — were  left  with  few  options.  In  arts 
neighborhoods  such  as  Chelsea  and  the  area 
west  of  Union  Square,  today’s  “magnificent 
leases”  are  those  whose  rent  hasn’t  just  dou- 
bled. “Small  and  medium-sized  groups  really 
lost  out  over  the  last  ten  years  as  the  market 
skyrocketed,”  said  public-policy  researcher 
Suri  Duitch.  “We  saw  [rent]  increases  of  200 
percent,  300  percent,  not  just  in  Manhattan 
but  also  in  Long  Island  City  and  Brooklyn.” 
[For  more,  see  “Small  Companies  Squeezed 
by  High  Rents.”] 

An  encouraging  lesson  to  emerge  from 
42nd  Street’s  rejuvenation  was  that  theater 
itself  could  spur  economic  rehabilitation. 
Initially,  it  was  assumed  that  corporations 
would  lead  the  redevelopment,  and  that  the 
theater  industry  would  play  a secondary  role, 
picking  up  scraps  where  it  could.  “In  fact,” 
Carl  Weisbrod,  former  president  of  the  42nd 
Street  Development  Project,  told  The  New 
York  Times,  the  theaters  “were  the  catalyst.” 

This  point  has  key  implications  in  a city 
where  public  agencies  remain  wary  of  con- 
tributing directly  to  real  estate  ventures  that 
involve  arts  groups.  Though  the  city  has  pro- 


cedures for  coordinating  incentives  with  for- 
profit  corporations,  it  has  no  established, 
comprehensive  guidelines  to  suggest  when  to 
get  involved  with  the  capital  projects  of  arts 
organizations,  said  Susan  Chin,  assistant  com- 
missioner for  capital  projects  in  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs.  “In  a 
dream  situation,  we’d  be  dealing  closely  with 
all  of  our  sister  agencies  [in  city  government] 
to  assess  all  of  the  real  estate  needs  of  all  of  our 
arts  organizations.  We’d  coordinate  on  zoning, 
and  we’d  tie  into  all  the  bids  for  available 
properties,  and  deal  together  with  real  estate 
agencies.”  Such  coordination  hardly  existed 
before  Sept.  1 1 , and  whatever  coalesces  in  the 
short-term  is  bound  to  address — fittingly — 
the  needs  of  arts  groups  forced  to  relocate 
from  Lower  Manhattan. 

Even  before  the  attacks,  theater  compa- 
nies had  little  cause  to  hope  that  the  city 
would  take  the  lead  in  arts-related  real  estate 
initiatives.  “I  don’t  think  the  city  should  be  in 
the  business  of  building  theaters,”  argued 
Fran  Reiter,  former  executive  director  of  the 
Joseph  Papp  Public  Theater  and  former 
deputy  mayor  for  economic  development. 
Despite  the  successes  on  42nd  Street,  accord- 
ing to  Reiter,  it’s  important  to  realize  that 
“the  city  is  never  going  to  be  the  majority 
player.  The  funds  just  aren’t  there  to  do  it.” 

What  can  happen  is  that  if  other  pieces  are 
in  place,  a small  push  from  the  city,  applied  at 
just  the  right  moment  in  negotiations,  can 
boost  a deal  over  the  top.  “At  the  very  least,” 
Chin  observed,  “the  city  has  figured  out  a way 
to  pay  for  these  things,  a way  to  structure  these 
deals,”  enabling  it  to  be  involved  in  a multi- 
partisan  effort  to  provide  space  for  theaters. 

Others  claim  it  was  the  strong  economy 
and  market  forces — not  the  city  or  the  theater 
industry — that  drove  the  projects.  “42nd 
Street  was  less  a planning  story  than  a demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  the  market,”  said  Jed 
Marcus,  a developer  active  in  the  arts  in 
Brooklyn.  “When  the  market  is  ready  to  move, 
the  market  moves.”  Charles  Bagli,  who  covers 
Manhattan  real  estate  for  The  New  York  Times, 
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INSIGHTS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCE 


Two  months  ago  [before  Sept.  11],  the  idea  of  finding  a space  for  performance  for  theater  with 
the  appropriate  height  ceiling,  with  the  appropriate  column  spacing,  in  a reasonable  neighbor- 
hood, close  to  public  transportation,  at  anything  near  a reasonable  rent,  was  the  Holy  Grail. 
Two  months  later,  it  still  is.”  - Paul  Wolf,  principal  of  Denham  Wolf  Real  Estate  Services 


agreed  that  the  market  helped  but  added  that 
“it  couldn't  have  happened  unless  there  was 
already  a public  plan  to  make  it  happen.” 

There  is  further  evidence  that  public  offi- 
cials are  beginning  to  think  more  creatively 
about  the  future  of  arts  groups.  The  City 
Council  in  2001  proposed  funding  for  what  it 
calls  “cultural  zones”  in  each  of  the  five  bor- 
oughs. The  proposal,  which  called  for  a $2 
million  contribution  from  the  city  in  2002 
that  could  grow  to  $6  million  in  2005,  would 
essentially  build  on  the  model  of  the  Empire 
Zones  that  were  instituted  in  1986  to  revitalize 
economically  weak  sections  of  the  city.  Each 
cultural  zone  would  require  a large  arts  group 
to  anchor  new  development;  the  city  would 
then  provide  grants  to  help  other  groups  relo- 
cate and  prod  the  state  for  tax  credits. 

In  this  effort,  New  York  is,  somewhat 
belatedly,  following  the  lead  of  smaller  cities 
around  the  country,  where  local  governments 
have  used  arts  districts  as  engines  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  neighborhood  revi- 
talization. Those  cities,  which  include 
Philadelphia,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  and 
Minneapolis,  have  sometimes  faced  a prob- 
lem unlikely  to  surface  in  Manhattan:  They 
build  expensive,  remarkable  new  performing 
arts  centers,  then  have  trouble  drawing  pro- 
gramming and  audiences  to  fill  them.  In 
New  York,  the  difficulty  has  always  been  pre- 
cisely the  opposite. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  A PERFORMING 
ARTS  CLUSTER 

Some  of  the  cultural  districts  now  emerging 
around  New  York  City  could  not  be  more  dif- 
ferent in  scope  and  feel  from  Lincoln  Center. 


They  proceed  haltingly  or  step-by-step  rather 
than  by  fiat;  they  tend  to  move  from  the  bot- 
tom up  rather  than  from  the  top  down.  As 
Times  Square-area  redevelopment  plans  pro- 
ceeded in  the  late  1990s,  arts  districts  were 
popping  up  elsewhere. 

The  Union  Square  area  in  the  last  several 
years  has  developed  more  or  less  organically 
into  a performing  arts  hub.  At  the  street  level, 
the  neighborhood  now  feels  like  a center  for 
theater  in  a way  that  it  hadn’t  three  or  four 
years  ago:  It’s  now  the  kind  of  place  where,  on 
your  way  to  a show  at  one  theater,  you  might 
notice  the  marquee  on  another  and  be 
reminded  of  a show  you’d  been  meaning  to  see 
or  thought  had  closed.  In  the  summer  of 
2001,  theatergoers  could  choose  from  among 
a rich  variety  of  offerings  in  and  around 
Union  Square,  including  the  musicals  “Bat 
Boy”  and  “Urinetown,”  Edward  Albee’s  “The 
Play  About  the  Baby,”  Donald  Margulies’ 
“Dinner  with  Friends”  and  the  dance/ theater 
hybrid  “De  La  Guarda.” 

The  benefits  of  proximity  for  commer- 
cial theaters  in  and  around  Times  Square  are 
well  established.  But  some  in  the  industry 
argue  that  districts  for  off-Broadway  non- 
profits— more  organized  versions  of  what’s 
happening  around  Union  Square — could 
revitalize  smaller  theaters,  too.  A pedestrian- 
friendly  area  where  patrons  could  choose 
from  a variety  of  reasonably  priced  produc- 
tions might  return  theater  to  its  former  role 
in  the  city  as  a provider  ol  modestly  priced 
entertainment  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  a 
whim.  “I  know  so  many  people  who  say  that 
they’d  go  to  the  theater  if  they  could  go  the 
way  they  go  to  a movie,”  said  Robert  Marx, 
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dee  president  of  the  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R. 
amuels  Foundation.  “The  way  they  used  to. 
fou  walk  in,  you  put  down  money,  it’s  totally 
nformal.  The  show  doesn’t  have  to  be  the 
greatest  thing  you  ever  saw,  but  there  might 
?e  an  actor  you’re  interested  in,  or  a play- 
wright who’s  emerging.’’ 

Lower  Manhattan,  particularly  Battery 
Park  City,  could  benefit  from  a new  group  of 
cultural  venues  as  it  recovers  from  the  2001 
attack.  In  the  1990s,  Battery  Park  City 
evolved  into  a mixed-use  neighborhood,  with 
housing  and  restaurants  and  a burgeoning  col- 
lection of  museums.  Ensuring  that  theaters  are 
I included  in  the  new  development  could  accel- 
erate that  shift  and  revitalize  the  blighted  area. 
“There’s  a growing  recognition  that  it’s  not 
J going  to  be  10  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  again,”  said  Bagli  of  The  New  York 
Times.  “What  does  have  to  go  there  is  some- 
thing that  reflects  the  new  reality  of  down- 
town. I think  that’s  a combination  of  things:  It 
is  an  office  building,  it  is  residential,  it  is  cul- 
tural institutions.” 

Building  the  arts  into  downtown  renewal 
is  one  way  to  achieve  another  “Rockefeller 
era,”  said  Virginia  Louloudes,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Alliance  of  Resident  Theatres/New 
York.  “In  Battery  Park  City,  if  every  [new] 
building  had  a theater  or  a studio,  or  afford- 
able office  spaces  built  into  it  for  the  arts,  you 
would  have  this  infrastructure,  you  would 
add  to  the  museums  that  are  already  moving 
down  there,  and  you  would  really  create 
another  cultural  district.” 

THE  "ANTI-LINCOLN  CENTER" 

Big  plans  are  afoot  for  a new  cultural  district 
around  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
(BAM).  The  proposal — which  involves  build- 
ing a new  mixed-use  development  in 
Brooklyn’s  Fort  Greene  neighborhood,  with 
BAM  as  anchor — is  ambitious,  with  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  $650  million.  Flarvey 
Lichtenstein,  the  retired  founder  of  BAM  who 
is  working  on  this  project  as  a kind  of  swan 
song  to  his  remarkable  career,  revamped  an 


existing  BAM  Local  Development 
Corporation  to  develop  the  district,  for  which 
the  City  of  New  York,  under  Mayor  Giuliani, 
contributed  $85  million. 

Lichtenstein  hired  two  of  the  most 
prominent  firms  in  contemporary  architec- 
ture, Rem  Koolhaas’  OMA  in  Rotterdam  and 
New  York-based  Diller  & Scofidio,  to  map 
out  a master  plan  for  a district  slated  to 
include  new  performance  and  administrative 
space,  housing  (700  units,  some  of  which  will 
be  subsidized  for  low-income  renters  or  ear- 
marked specifically  for  artists)  and  retail  space. 
In  that  choice,  he’s  wisely  taken  a cue  from  the 
museum  world,  which  has  capitalized  on  the 
public’s  revived  interest  in  architecture  and 
design  to  draw  huge  crowds  to  showcase 
museums  in  cities  from  Bilbao,  Spain  to 
Bellevue,  Wash.  Already,  the  Mark  Morris 
Dance  Company  has  opened  a gleaming  new 
headquarters  just  blocks  from  BAM. 
Lichtenstein  is  negotiating  with  other  theater 
and  dance  companies  to  move  from 
Manhattan  to  help  fill  out  the  district.  It’s  not 
always  an  easy  sell.  “A  lot  of  groups  I talk  to 
about  coming  to  Brooklyn  are  really  pressured 
by  real  estate,  have  real  problems  trying  to 
exist  in  Manhattan,  but  are  scared  of  making 
the  jump  to  Brooklyn,”  Lichtenstein  observed. 

He’s  helped  in  his  effort  to  lure  those 
groups  by  Brooklyn’s  growing  reputation  as 
the  home  borough  for  artists  and  culturally 
active  urban  professionals.  “There’s  been  an 
extraordinary  migration  of  artists  to 
Brooklyn,”  Lichtenstein  said.  “Artists  are  liv- 
ing in  Williamsburg,  Greenpoint,  DUMBO, 
Park  Slope,  Fort  Greene.”  There  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  activity  among  the 
arts  organizations  in  Brooklyn.  Between 
1 995  and  1 999,  income  for  44  of  the  bor- 
ough’s arts  groups  increased  by  nearly  half, 
more  than  twice  the  increase  seen  in  any 
other  single  borough.1 

For  all  their  ambition,  the  plans  for  the 
BAM  Cultural  District  are  also  checked  by 
caution.  Its  leaders  have  clearly  learned  lessons 
from  developments  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
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Cultural  districts 
in  architecturally 
distinguished 
neighborhoods 
have  had  an 
advantage  in 
attracting 
performing  arts 
groups  as  well  as 
audiences. 


Jeanne  Lutfy,  whom  Lichtenstein  hired  in 
December  1999  to  run  the  BAM  LDC, 
declared  flatly  that  the  project  is  an 
“anti-Lincoln  Center.” 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that  it’s  transpar- 
ent and  porous,”  Lutfy  said.  “It  won’t  be  a 
campus  like  Lincoln  Center,  but  instead  it  will 
take  advantage  of  the  strength  and  structure  of 
the  existing  neighborhood.  We  want  the  new 
development  to  mirror  the  existing  balance 
there,  and  the  existing  scale.  We  re  thinking 
more  horizontally  than  vertically.” 

At  the  start,  that  means  moving  modestly, 
renovating  existing  properties,  including  one 
at  80  Hanson  Place  for  which  the  city  has 
pledged  $ 1 million,  and  the  Strand  Theatre  on 
Fulton  Street.  And  it  means  promoting  devel- 
opment that  is  only  loosely  connected  to 
BAM  proper,  such  as  the  new  A.R.T./New 
York  building  on  South  Oxford  Street.  Bought 
by  A.R.T./New  York  in  1999,  this  former 
Nurses’  Benevolent  Association  building  offers 
low-cost  administrative  and  rehearsal  space 
and  is  now  filled  by  19  theater  companies  that 
share  lobby  space  and  office  equipment. 

The  city,  so  far,  has  taken  a typically  sec- 
ondary role  as  plans  for  the  district  develop. 
“The  city  has  been  led  by  what  BAM  is  doing, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around,”  Jed 
Marcus  said.  Susan  Chin  of  the  DCA  admits 
as  much,  citing  the  strong-willed  Lichtenstein 
as  the  driving  force. 

Despite  the  BAM  LDC’s  efforts  to  tread 
lightly  at  the  beginning  of  the  project,  resent- 
ment has  flared  up  in  Fort  Greene.  Young, 
white  Manhattan  transplants  had  already  been 
gentrifying  the  neighborhood,  which  has 
block  after  block  of  handsome  brownstones  in 
addition  to  a significant  African-American 
cultural  tradition.  (It  has  been  home  to  novel- 
ist Richard  Wright,  singer  Betty  Carter  and 
Spike  Lee’s  40  Acres  and  a Mule  production 
company.)  By  early  200 1 , flyers  printed  by  a 
group  called  Fort  Greene  Together  began 
appearing  on  neighborhood  telephone  poles 
calling  for  residents  to  organize  against  the 
project.  Lichtenstein  admits  BAM  could  have 


communicated  with  neighborhood  residents 
and  merchants  more  openly  and  effectively. 
“We’ve  met  community  opposition  because, 
in  fact,  the  communication  with  the  residents 
has  been  bad,  for  the  most  part.  We’re  in  the 
process  of  rectifying  that,”  he  said. 

The  leaders  of  the  BAM  LDC  have  to  be 
especially  careful,  because,  as  Louloudes  said, 
“Fort  Greene  is  a community  in  a way  that 
Times  Square  is  not.  The  challenge  will  be  to 
develop  it  as  a cultural  district  without  impos- 
ing a new  identity  on  the  neighborhood.” 

Susan  Chin  is  confident  that  the  right  lessons 
have  been  absorbed.  “I  think  we  all  learned 
from  urban  renewal  that  you  can’t  just  come  in 
and  knock  things  down,  and  that  there’s  some- 
thing to  be  gained  from  building  on  a neigh- 
borhood’s native  strengths,”  she  said.  Susan 
Chin  added  that  around  the  country,  cultural 
districts  in  architecturally  distinguished  neigh- 
borhoods have  had  an  advantage  in  attracting 
performing  arts  groups  as  well  as  audiences. 

LOOMING  QUESTIONS  AND 
CREATIVE  THINKING 

In  the  aftermath  of  Sept.  1 1 , any  discussion 
of  large-scale  real  estate  plans  necessarily 
includes  more  questions  than  certainties.  “I 
wish  I had  a crystal  ball,”  Chin  said.  “In  my 
gut,  I think  some  funds  [for  disaster  relief] 
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Will  have  to  come  from  the  capital  budget. 

\nd  then  the  question  becomes,  ‘Who  has 
noney  taken  away?’  ” 

Groups  involved  in  major  development 
ifforts  must  understand  their  plans  almost 
:ertainly  will  be  scaled  back,  perhaps  radically, 
in  the  short  term.  Just  as  important,  they  will 
have  to  find  ways  to  press  their  agendas  with- 
|out  seeming  insensitive  to  the  new  stresses 
placed  on  the  city’s  budget — and  on  every 
New  Yorker’s  emotions. 

And  with  more  industries  jockeying  for 
city  assistance  than  at  any  time  since  the 
1 1970s,  theater  groups  will  have  to  provide 
sharp,  concise  answers  to  questions  that  had 
loomed  even  before  the  attack.  These  include: 
Beyond  a vaguely  defined  synergy,  what  are 
the  benefits  for  theater  companies,  for  audi- 
ences and  for  the  city  of  putting  several  the- 
J ater  companies  or  arts  groups  in  proximity? 
i Do  those  benefits  outweigh  the  significant 
costs,  stresses  and  disruptions  of  getting  new 
spaces  built,  particularly  in  a troubled  econo- 
i my?  What  does  it  mean  now  to  be  “centrally 
located”?  Is  it  more  important  to  be  in  an  out- 
, of-the-way  spot  in  Manhattan,  or  at  the  heart 
of  a new  district  in  another  borough? 

One  way  theater  professionals  can  per- 
suade policymakers  that  the  industry  deserves 
increased  consideration  may  be  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  thinking  boldly  about  how 
real  estate  relates  to  audience-building.  Some 
industry  leaders  are  already  seeking  inspiration 
from  the  museum  world.  Museum  attendance 
jumped  more  than  40  percent  from  1982  to 
1997  nationally,2  and  figures  for  major  New 
York  City  museums  have  been  similarly  rosy, 
at  least  before  Sept.  1 1 . One  explanation  for 
this  boom  may  be  that  Americans  can  tailor  a 
museum  excursion  to  last  anywhere  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours. 

Recent  trends  support  the  notion  that  we 
increasingly  prefer  to  consume  culture  in  a 
flexible  way,  with  less  advance  planning. 
Nationally,  single-ticket  revenue  for  nonprofit 
theater  companies  surpassed  subscription  rev- 
enue3 for  the  first  time  in  2000.  In  New  York 
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Source:  RAND 
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INSIGHTS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCE 


"Every  single  kid  growing  up  in  the  American  public  school  system  becomes  a participant  ini 
sports  from  Day  One.  To  the  extent  that  they  become  participants  in  the  arts  from  Day  One,  they! 
will  demand  a coverage  of  those  activities  that  they  don’t  necessarily  get  now.”  - Barry  Grove,  exec- 1 
utive producer,  Manhattan  Theatre  Club 

"I  have  no  fear  theater  will  be  gone.  Little  kids  when  they  play  don’t  talk  in  narrative:  They  sit 
and  they  create  their  own  little  plays.”  - Carolyn  Albert,  theater  critic,  theatrereviews.com 


City,  the  skew  toward  single-ticket  sales  is 
even  more  pronounced.  What  applications 
can  theater  companies  draw  from  this  data? 

One  answer  is  that  theaters  might  explore 
ways  to  allow  theatergoers  to  enjoy  the  art- 
form  on  a walk-up  basis  or  throughout  the 
day.  Such  a model  has  been  advanced  by 
David  Singer,  president  of  Singer 
Entertainment,  who  in  collaboration  with  two 
other  production  companies  has  developed  a 
plan  for  a Broadway  Hall  of  Fame.  Its  center- 
piece  would  be  an  hour-long  original  musical 
(rotated  every  18  months)  that  would  run  six 
times  daily  and  cost  about  $25  a ticket.  Singer 
said  the  idea  has  been  in  development  for  four 
years,  and  they  have  already  raised  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  but  not  the  $15  million  to  $20 
million  required  to  mount  it. 

This  need  not  necessarily  threaten  the- 
ater’s traditional  attraction  as  a bastion  of  live 
performance:  Any  serious  company  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  8 o’clock  curtain  the  anchor 
of  its  offerings.  But  as  companies  design  new 
performance  spaces  and  innovative  survival 
strategies,  they  will  need  to  consider  changing 
public  tastes. 


In  Britain,  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  has  announced  an  ambitious  reno- 
vation for  its  headquarters  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  The  RSC  hopes  to  create  what  it  calls  “a 
waterfront  theater  village,”  a $145.4  million 
project  that  would  offer  educational  programs, 
restaurants  and  shops  along  with  productions. 
Though  in  the  early  stages,  it’s  a model  of  how 
theatrical  spaces  can  be  more  inviting  and 
accessible  to  contemporary  audiences.  “I  love 
the  idea  that  people  could  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing, take  part  in  an  education  program,  have 
lunch  in  a fantastic  restaurant,  visit  a costume 
exhibition,  join  a fight  workshop  or  a voice 
workshop,  and  then  in  the  evening  see  a 
show,”  Adrian  Noble,  artistic  director  of  the 
RSC,  has  said  about  the  plan.  “If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  turning  a new  generation  of  people 
on  to  theater,  then  we  need  to  create  new  ways 
in  to  the  experience.  Making  theaters  more 
accessible,  more  welcoming  and  more  lively 
throughout  the  day  is  a crucial  part  of  the 


'“Who  Pays  for  the  Arts,”  Alliance  for  the  Arts,  2001. 

2“The  Performing  Arts  in  a New  Era,”  RAND,  2001. 
3“Theatre  Facts  2000,”  Theatre  Communications  Group,  200 1 . 
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SMALL  COMPANIES 
SQUEEZED  BY  HIGH  RENTS 

The  same  white-hot  economy  that  enabled 
the  renovation  and  construction  of  attractive 
I new  theater  spaces  on  42nd  Street  at  the  end 
of  the  1990s  also  squeezed  the  majority  of 
New  York  theater  companies  not  lucky 
enough  to  own,  or  hold  secure  long-term  leas- 
es on,  their  own  homes.  “During  the  econom- 
ic boom,  major  institutions  [were]  able  to  tap 
into  that  wealth,  and  their  growth  escalated 
exponentially,”  said  Virginia  Louloudes  of 
A.R.T./New  York.  But  smaller  groups  did  not 
j grow  correspondingly.  Of  A.R.T./New  York’s 
400  member  organizations,  Louloudes  said, 
“the  largest  theater’s  budget  was  $7  million  [at 
the  start  of  the  boom] , and  now  it’s  $30  mil- 
lion. The  smallest  theater’s  budget  was  $5,000, 
and  it’s  still  $5,000.  And  rents  are  going  up.” 

Certainly,  rents  in  the  most  desirable 
neighborhoods  in  Manhattan  have  always 
been  stratospheric.  But  since  the  boom,  even 
moving  to  what  were  formerly  thought  of  as 
remote  areas  has  not  offered  a haven  for  the- 
aters. Arts-oriented  districts  such  as  Chelsea, 
Brooklyn’s  Fort  Greene  and  Queens’  Long 
Island  Ciry  rank  among  the  neighborhoods 
that  have  seen  significant  rent  increases. 
According  to  a Fall  2001  study  published  by 
the  Center  for  an  Urban  Future  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Foundation  for  the 
Arts,  rents  climbed  more  rapidly  in  the  city’s 
arts  hot  spots  than  almost  anywhere  else  in 
the  five  boroughs.  Near  BAM,  for  example, 
commercial  rents  jumped  85  percent  (to  $25 
a square  foot)  in  one  year  alone.  And 
between  1996  and  2000,  rents  shot  up  three 
times  as  fast  in  Chelsea  (262  percent)  as  in 
the  areas  surrounding  Grand  Central  Station 
and  City  Hall.' 

A cruel  irony  for  theater  companies  is  that 
they  often  help  develop  marginal  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city,  only  to  be  forced  out  by  the 
rising  rents  that  inevitably  follow.  According  to 
public  policy  researcher  Suri  Duitch,  “Time 


FOR  ARTS  GROUPS,  NO  ESCAPE 

RENT  INCREASES  AND  VACANCY  LEVEL  DECREASES  IN 
MANHATTAN  ARTS  ZONES,  1996-2000 


Chelsea  Midtown  West  Side  NoHo/SoHo 


Source:  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts 


COMMERCIAL  RENTS  IN  OUTER-BOROUGH  ARTS 
NEIGHBORHOODS,  2000-2001 

□ March  2000 


L.l.  City  L.l.  City  BAM  area  Williamsburg  Bronx  (HUB 

(raw  space)  (class  B space)  (factory  space)  on  side  street) 


Source:  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
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and  again,  arts  groups  pioneer  fringe  neighbor- 
hoods and  spark  a renaissance.  Artists  and  arts 
organizations  have  taken  the  risks  and  invested 
the  sweat  and  capital,  only  to  see  the  fruits 
enjoyed  by  others.  The  arts  scene  is  quickly 
driven  away  by  those  with  deeper  pockets.” 
This  means  that  theaters  must  try  to  sign  long- 
term leases  whenever  possible:  What’s  out-of- 
the-way  and  inexpensive  today  becomes  pro- 
hibitively expensive  once  other  arts  groups 
(and  then  upscale  residents)  come  flocking. 

Rents  have  settled  somewhat  in  recent 
months,  but  according  to  Duitch,  “the  access 
to  space  and  the  prices  of  space  don’t  seem 
likely  to  get  better  in  the  very  short  term. 
They’re  certainly  not  going  to  go  back  to 
where  they  were.”  Other  observers  are  slightly 
more  optimistic.  “On  the  positive  side,  the 
market  softening  that  we  saw  before  [Sept.] 

1 1th,  I think,  will  continue,”  said  Paul  Wolf,  a 
principal  at  Denham  Wolf  Real  Estate 
Services,  which  works  extensively  with  non- 
profit arts  groups.  “As  things  sort  themselves 
out,  we  will  see  a decrease  in  asking  rents  on 
office  space.” 

This  is  true  even  in  Manhattan,  Wolf 
added.  “There  are  spaces  now,  west  of  Eighth 
Avenue,  [that]  two  years  ago  might  have  been 
in  the  $30-a-square-foot  [range].  Today,  you 
can  come  in  the  mid-  to  high-$20s.  I think 
you’re  seeing  that  reasonability  among  some  of 
the  landlords,  particularly  the  ones  that  have 
been  hurt  so  badly  by  the  dot-com  pullout  or 
the  ones  that  are  suffering  from  the  manufac- 


turing sector’s  loss,  particularly  in  the  garment 
sector.  That  is  the  only  potential  silver  lining.” 
Companies  seeking  to  avoid  the  “rental 
trap”  by  buying  or  building  a new  space  are 
not  likely  to  find  solace.  “I  think  that  shortly 
we  re  going  to  see  that  rise  again  in  construc- 
tion costs,”  Wolf  predicted.  “So  when  you 
find  your  space  to  build,  it  will  be  more 
expensive  than  you  anticipate.” 

Savvy  and  sober  financial  planning  is  a 
necessity  for  companies  looking  to  avoid  nasty 
real  estate  surprises,  according  to  Wolf.  “Do 
the  self-analysis,  make  sure  you  know  what 
your  capabilities  are,”  he  urged.  Another  must 
is  a willingness  to  be  flexible:  Most  theater 
companies  will  have  to  give  up  on  the  dream, 
if  they  haven’t  already,  of  performing  in  the 
same  building  that  holds  their  office  or  even 
rehearsal  space.  (Many  have  reduced  their 
rehearsal  time  on  their  own  stages  in  order  to 
increase  the  rental  income  they  take  in  by  leas- 
ing to  other  groups.)  That  separation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  issue,  Wolf  said. 

Some  of  New  York’s  smaller  theater  com- 
panies are  exploring  inventive  initiatives  such  as 
the  Oxford  Street  building  near  BAM,  which 
A.R.T./New  York  rents  out  to  theater  compa- 
nies who  share  lobby  space  and  basic  office 
services.  The  1 9 groups  who  managed  to  snag 
space  in  that  building,  even  if  their  perform- 
ance space  is  miles  away,  consider  themselves 
lucky;  it  has  a lengthy  waiting  list.  The  Center 
for  an  Urban  Future  study  terms  the  strategy 
“moving  the  back  office  to  the  boroughs.” 
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“There’s  a historical  reason  why  that  money  was  in  place  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  and  it  isn't  now.  You 
had  public  policymakers  and  the  major  philanthropies — especially  the  Ford  Foundation — building 
the  national  arts  infrastructure  in  this  country  over  a period  of  20  years.  It  is  now  built.  It's  arguably 
overbuilt.  And  I think  even  before  Sept.  11,  we  were  looking  at  a Darwinian  moment  when  we 
were  going  to  start  seeing  some  contraction.  If  anything,  Sept.  1 1 has  merely  exacerbated  and 
speeded  along  that  process.”  - Marian  Godfrey ; culture  program  director,  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
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Wolf  cautions  that  many  theater  compa- 
nies, even  those  hardened  by  years  in  the 
Manhattan  real-estate  trenches,  continue  to 
| believe  that  landlords  will  cut  them  sweet- 
heart deals.  They  presume  they  will  be  pro- 

(tected  by  what  he  calls  “the  halo  effect.”  In 
fact,  Wolf  and  partner  Jonathan  Denham 
wrote  in  the  Fall  1 999  issue  of  Arts  & Business 
Quarterly , “Many  landlords  insist  on  higher 
i rents  with  burdensome  operational  restric- 


tions, or  refuse  to  lease  space  to  nonprofits  at 
all.  We  are  often  forced  to  tell  the  nonprofits 
we  work  with  that  what  they  consider  their 
‘halo’  is  often  perceived  by  prospective  land- 
lords as  a scarlet  letter.” 

1 “If  You  Can  Make  It  Here:  The  Space  Crisis  for  Arts 
Groups  in  New  York  City,”  Center  for  an  Urban  Future. 
Prepared  for  “Culture  Counts:  Strategies  for  a More  Vibrant 
Cultural  Life  for  New  York  City,”  New  York  Foundation  for 
the  Arts,  2001. 
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PUBLIC  POLICY 
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NOW,  EVEN  MORE  QUESTIONS 

In  the  weeks  following  the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist 
attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center,  the  New 
York  theater  world  quickly  marshaled  its 
resources.  Like  many  other  industries  that  suf- 
fered from  the  economic  fallout  of  the  attack, 
it  held  out  hope  for  new  government  assis- 
tance. But  beyond  mere  exhortations,  what 
could  theater  realistically  expect  from  public 
officials?  More  to  the  point,  what  should  the- 
ater leaders  ask  for  in  this  shifting  and  uncer- 
tain policy  landscape,  and  how  should  they 
ask  for  it? 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  nonprofit  theater 
companies  can  expect  a drop  in  public  support 
in  the  immediate  future,  given  the  number  of 
constituencies  pressing  for  disaster-related  aid 
and  the  anticipated  $4  billion  city-budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  2002.  But  even  before  Sept. 

1 1 , theater’s  public  policy  needs  were  numer- 
ous. Despite  some  promising  developments  in 
the  past  decade,  industry  leaders  agree  that 
more  can  be  done  by  city,  state  and  federal 
authorities — and  by  theater’s  own  advocates. 

Theater  companies  are  not  alone  in  feeling 
overlooked  by  public  agencies,  particularly  by 
city  government.  In  the  words  of  one  recently 
published  report,  “Despite  its  standing  as  the 
cultural  capital  of  the  world,  New  York  City 
lacks  a comprehensive  and  comprehensible  cul- 


tural policy.”1  Codified  or  not,  the  government 
does  implicitly  pursue  a cultural  policy.  As 
Virginia  Louloudes  of  A.R.T./New  York  point- 
ed out,  “If  you  think  you  don’t  have  a policy, 
look  at  your  budget.  Your  budget  clearly  indi- 
cates a philosophy,  because  you  allocate 
resources  based  on  choices.” 

TROUBLE  AHEAD  FOR  CITY 
FUNDING 

Funding  by  New  York  City’s  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs,  the  main  source  of  local  pub- 
lic support  for  the  arts,  has  increased  almost 
two-thirds  since  1988  to  $134  million,  sur- 
passing inflation  by  more  than  10  percent.  The 
funds  slashed  under  Mayor  David  Dinkins  in 
the  late  1980s  were  more  than  recovered  dur- 
ing Rudolph  Giuliani’s  eight  years  in  office. 

But  this  obscures  the  fact  that  the  city’s 
budget,  spurred  by  the  rapidly  expanded  late- 
’90s  tax  base,  grew  even  faster,  leading  to  an 
actual  decline  in  the  cultural  affairs  budget  as  a 
percentage  of  city  spending.  With  a large 
post-Sept.  1 1 DCA  budget  cut  expected  on  top 
of  an  already-projected  7 percent  cut  for  fiscal 
years  2003  through  2005,  the  DCA  budget  is 
not  expected  to  reach  $134  million  again  until 
at  least  20067  And  the  vast  majority  of  DCA 
city  Rinding  goes  to  just  35  organizations  in  the 
Cultural  Institutions  Group  (CIG)  category, 
only  three  of  which  are  theater  organizations. 


A SHRINKING  PIECE  OF  THE  PIE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS  BUDGET,  1988-2000 


■ DCA  as  percentage  of  total  city  spending 
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The  state  and  federal  funding  pictures  are 
no  better.  Since  1991,  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  funding  to  New  York 
City  arts  groups  has  declined  slightly,  while 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  funding  has 
plummeted  a full  60  percent.  As  a result,  the 
average  New  York  City  nonprofit  arts  group  in 
1998  received  little  more  than  one-third  as 
much  ol  its  budget  from  the  government — 

1 1.2  percent — than  it  had  in  1982  (28.9  per- 
cent).3 And  theaters  and  other  performing  arts 
organizations  receive  a significantly  smaller 
percentage  of  their  budgets  from  the  govern- 
ment (4.7  percent)  than  do  their  peers.4 

As  a popular  art  form,  theater  benefits 
more  from  ticket  income  than,  say,  dance  or 
opera.  A relatively  low  proportion  ol  public 
funding  can  be  seen  in  a positive  light  in  one 
respect:  It  protects  the  industry  from  the  polit- 
ical vicissitudes  that  often  cause  levels  of  sup- 
port to  fluctuate  unpredictably.  Debates  about 
the  government’s  role  in  the  arts  have  raged 
for  decades,  and  like  other  art  forms,  the  the- 
ater industry  is  in  an  awkward  position  when 
it  comes  to  seeking  aid.  New  York  Times  the- 
ater critic  Bruce  Weber  said.  “Artists  them- 
selves are  generally  in  the  business  of  being 
outsiders.  And  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
being  observant  and  critical  of  this  society — 
and  this  government — they  are  perennially 
asking  to  be  included.” 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a city  (and  a 
national  culture)  sometimes  perceived  as  bot- 
tom-line oriented,  theater’s  economic  power  is 
surprisingly  underappreciated.  Broadway 
alone  generates  nearly  $3  billion  for  New  York 
City’s  economy,  more  than  ten  times  the 
impact  of  the  Yankees5  (see  chart  on  p.  38); 
off-Broadway  numbers  are  less  comprehensive, 
but  the  economic  impact  of  1 18  New  York 
nonprofit  theaters — less  than  one-third  the 
city’s  nonprofit  total— alone  exceeds  $300 
million.6  The  theater  is  inextricably  linked  to 
the  city’s  $25  billion  tourism  industry:  More 
than  half  of  Broadway  theatergoers  are  tourists 
who  stay  at  local  hotels  and  dine  at  local 
restaurants7 — unlike  visiting  sports  fans,  who 


TOUGH  LOVE  FROM  GOVERNMENT 

GOVERNMENT  INCOME  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
INCOME,  NYC  NONPROFIT  ARTS  GROUPS  (1999  DATA, 
BY  DISCIPLINE) 
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Source:  Alliance  for  the  Arts 


typically  come  to  the  city  solely  for  a game 
and  then  leave.  In  describing  midtown’s  deso- 
lation during  the  days  after  Sept.  1 1 , Charles 
Bagli  of  The  New  York  Times  observed,  “All  of 
a sudden,  it  really  brought  home  to  me  that 
the  theater  and  cultural  institutions  were  cru- 
cial to  the  lifeblood  of  the  city  in  a way  that 
baseball  stadiums  are  not.” 

There  exist  other  indicators  of  the  the- 
ater’s contribution  to  the  city.  Nearly  half  of 
New  Yorkers  discuss  plays  “very  or  fairly 
often,”8  and  8 percent  say  that  they  actively 
participate  in  theater  or  dramatic  performanc- 
es.9 Stronger  government  support  would  break 
down  the  barriers  to  participation,  such  as 
high  ticket  prices  or  difficulty  reaching  the- 
aters, that  three  out  of  five  New  Yorkers  say 
impede  their  ability  to  experience  and  enjoy 
the  arts.  It  might  help  children  in  low-income 
families — who  are  60  percent  less  likely  to 
attend  the  theater  than  their  high-income 
counterparts — gain  equal  access  to  perform- 
ances. The  link  between  wealth  and  atten- 
dance is  stronger  for  theater  than  for  musical 
performances  or  museum  visits.10 

Public  money,  especially  at  the  state  and 
federal  level,  is  crucial  to  theater  companies 
for  reasons  that  go  beyond  direct  financial 
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(in  billions,  FY99  dollars) 
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impact.  It  offers  a kind  of  Good  Housekeeping 
seal  of  approval  that  can  legitimize  a project  or 
company  in  private  funders’  eyes.  “The  multi- 
pliers [for  public  support]  are  extraordinary,” 
said  city  planner  Bruce  Rosen.  “Wall  Street  on 
a good  day  never  gives  a return  like  that.” 

If  public  arts  support  more  generally 
doesn’t  remain  at  a healthy  level,  a 1997 
McKinsey  & Co.  report  warned,  “large  parts 
of  the  [arts]  industry  will  grind  to  a halt,  the 
health  of  what  is  left  will  be  seriously  compro- 
mised, and  the  investment  opportunity  will 
evaporate.  Without  fresh  input  and  without 
constant  outreach  to  new  publics  and  new 
communities,  the  [cultural]  engine  will  grind 
to  a halt  within  a generation.” 

NO  UNIFIED  VOICE 

The  theater  industry  lacks  a single  leading  rep- 
resentative to  press  its  case  to  officials,  trade 
groups  and  the  general  public.  The  film  indus- 
try has  such  a person:  Jack  Valenti,  the  head  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
has  long  wielded  significant  political  clout. 
“How  do  we  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  really 
create  a unified  voice  for  this  industry,  so  it 
can  speak  with  a focused,  direct  and  aggressive 
voice  to  benefit  everybody?”  asked  Robert 
Marx  of  the  Samuels  Foundation. 

It  may  not  be  feasible,  others  argue,  to 
cram  every  New  York  theater  beneath  a single 
lobbying  umbrella.  Broadway’s  commercial 
behemoths  have  different  needs  than  do  fringe 
nonprofits;  producers’  priorities  differ  from 
those  of  unions;  traditional  theater  houses 
court  different  audiences  than  cross-genre  pro- 
ductions such  as  “Stomp”  or  Blue  Man  Group. 
An  aggressive  campaign  for  more  capital  fund- 
ing might  push  artists’  needs  off  the  table. 

“The  notion  that  [Broadway]  is  part  of,  or 
should  be  part  of,  one  uniform  theater  policy,  1 
think  is  crazy,”  said  Fran  Reiter,  former  deputy 
mayor  for  economic  development  under 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  former  executive 
director  oi  the  Joseph  Papp  Public  Theater. 

The  uncertainty  about  how  to  proceed  and 
what  to  expect  Rom  city  government  after  Sept. 
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1 1 is  only  amplified  by  the  election  of  Michael 
Bloomberg  as  mayor  and  a City  Council  that, 
owing  to  term  limits,  has  37  (out  of  51)  newly 
elected  members.  Theater  professionals  can 
read  one  remark  by  Bloomberg — “I  like  theater, 
dining  and  chasing  women,”  he  said  to  New 
York  Times  columnist  Maureen  Dowd  last  sum- 
mer— with  optimism,  revulsion  or  both.  But  as 
a political  neophyte,  Bloomberg  is  a blank  slate 
when  it  comes  to  cultural  policy. 

Bloomberg  replaces  a mayor  who  antago- 
nized many  arts  groups  and  artists.  Giuliani 
convened  a “decency  panel”  in  early  2001  to 
review  controversial  artworks,  having  already 
threatened,  loudly  and  publicly,  to  withhold 
city  funds  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art 
after  its  “Sensation”  exhibit  of  contemporary 
British  art  in  1999. 

Yet  Giuliani  also  presided  over  some  poli- 
cy changes  that  eased  the  way  for  arts  groups. 
In  1993,  he  placed  the  arts  and  cultural  budg- 
et under  the  purview  of  the  deputy  mayor  for 
economic  development,  a shift  that  sent  a 
strong  signal  about  the  city’s  recognition  of 
the  link  between  culture  and  the  city’s  future. 
Since  1993,  the  proportion  of  the  New  York 
City  budget  allocated  to  the  DCA  has 
increased  by  nearly  20  percent." 

The  Giuliani  administration  was  particu- 
larly enamored  when  it  came  to  capital  proj- 
ects. In  1997,  theaters  and  museums  that  did 
not  reside  in  city-owned  buildings  could  for 
the  first  time  receive  funding  from  the  city  for 
renovations  and  new  facilities.  Among  the  first 
recipients  were  A.R.T./NY  and  the 
Roundabout  Theatre  Company.  “Once  we 
learned  that  there  was  the  funding  available, 
we  were  able  to  make  a case  for  it,  because  we 
were  something  that  the  city  and  state  believed 
in,”  said  Roundabout’s  Julia  Levy.  “We  were 
able  to  use  that  money  to  leverage  private  dol- 
lars. The  city  money  became  critical.” 

When  Giuliani  took  office,  the  DCA  gave 
away  $62  million  annually  for  capital  con- 
struction, money  that  leveraged  about  $120 
million  in  private  support.  By  fiscal  year  2002, 
that  annual  capital  support  has  ballooned  to 
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about  $660  million  in  city  funds,  which  has 
leveraged  a further  $1.5  billion  in  private  sup- 
port.12 Such  a funding  mix  is  increasingly 
common  in  construction  projects  and  in  other 
large-scale  initiatives  undertaken  by  theaters. 
Susan  Chin,  who  oversees  capital  projects  at 
the  DCA,  said,  “As  much  as  we  hate  to  hear 
the  ‘three  Ps’  of  public/private  partnership, 
they’re  going  to  be  really  critical  to  the  next 
administration.” 

The  prospects  for  city  cultural  funding 
after  Sept.  1 1 are  uncertain,  to  say  the  least. 
City  officials  have  announced  that  all  non- 
uniformed  agencies  can  expect  a 15  percent 
cut.  Some  argue  that  theater  can  expect  sup- 
port only  insofar  as  it  can  be  demonstrably 
linked  to  tourism,  and  thus  to  tax  revenues. 

“As  it  pertains  to  major  institutions  that  can 
be  pointed  to  as  great  attractors  of  visitors  to 
the  city,  and  the  dollars  they  generate,  there’s 
going  to  be  an  effort  to  protect  them,”  said 
Reiter,  who  predicts  a falloff  of  more  than  15 
percent.  “The  not-for-profit  theater  compa- 
nies may  be  looking  at  some  difficult  times.” 

BEHEMOTHS  DOMINATE 
CITY  FUNDING 

Even  when  the  budget  is  stable,  cultural  fund- 
ing debates  in  New  York  are  contentious,  in 
part  because  of  the  overwhelming  priority  the 
city  gives  to  the  35  members  of  the  Cultural 
Institutions  Group — large,  well-established 
cultural  organizations,  including  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  that  operate  on  city-owned  property 
(the  Police  Museum  has  been  added  to  the 
group  since  Sept.  11).  In  fiscal  year  2001, 
more  than  four  out  of  five  DCA  dollars  went 
to  the  CIGs;  the  balance  was  split  among 
line-item  grants  and  challenge  grants  for  525 
Program  Groups,  which  represent  a broader 
mix  of  museums,  theaters,  dance  companies 
and  the  like. 

Though  theater  is  the  single  most  repre- 
sented art  form  among  DCA  grantees — about 
one-fourth  of  the  funded  organizations  are  in 
the  “theater”  category — the  total  funding 


those  groups  receive  is  disproportionately 
lower,  because  only  three  (9  percent)  of  the 
CIGs  are  theaters.13 

Of  A.R.T./New  York’s  360  nonprofit 
member  theaters,  only  98  receive  any  sort  of 
city  funding.  Certainly,  a larger  group  of  the- 
aters could  share  in  the  available  city  funds  if 
the  share  granted  to  the  CIGs  was  diminished. 
According  to  Alan  Eisenberg,  president  of 
Actors’  Equity,  city  funds  need  not  “just  go  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  or  Lincoln 
Center  or  the  Roundabout.  For  the  smaller 
theaters,  the  $5,000  or  $10,000  grant  would 
mean  so  much  more.” 

But  political  roadblocks  hamper  any 
change  in  the  status  quo:  The  CIGs  boast 
boards  of  directors  filled  with  powerful  New 
Yorkers.  There  may  be  manpower  obstacles  to 
overcome  as  well.  The  DCA’s  staff  has  shrunk 
by  nearly  half  since  1988, 14  taxing  the  depart- 
ment’s ability  to  process  and  evaluate  the 
needs  of  a broader  spectrum  of  arts  groups. 

Small  theater  companies  remain  most  vul- 
nerable to  declines  in  public  support.  The 
smallest  New  York  City  arts  organizations 
(those  with  budgets  under  $100,000)  are 
more  than  three  times  as  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment funding  as  the  largest  (those  with 
budgets  over  $10  million).15  Unfortunately  for 
the  smaller  groups,  public  funding  was  the 
only  income  source  that  declined  across  the 
board  in  the  late  1990s,  even  though  a flush 
economy  brought  more  money  into  govern- 
ment coffers  than  ever  before.  New  York  City’s 
smallest  arts  organizations  saw  public  funding 
decline  by  an  average  of  22.6  percent. 

The  picture  for  state  funding  is  not  quite 
as  bleak  as  for  local  funding.  “The  general  pat- 
tern for  states  across  the  country  seems  to  be 
not  actual  cuts,  but  an  across-the-board  with- 
holding of  appropriations  that  would  amount 
to  about  4 percent,”  said  Marian  Godfrey, 
director  of  the  culture  program  at  The  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts.  Still,  the  impact  is  bound  to 
be  worse  in  New  York  State,  whose  $84.3  bil- 
lion budget  faces  a $1.6  billion  hit  from  the 
attacks  alone. 
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Most  arts  groups  have  already  weaned 
themselves  from  dependence  on  federal  fund- 
ing from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  whose  $104  million  budget  is  smaller 
than  even  that  of  the  city’s  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs.  Public  support  has  increas- 
ingly shifted  to  the  state  and  local  levels,  said 
Kevin  McCarthy,  a senior  social  scientist  for 
RAND.  Only  about  10  percent  of  public 
funding  for  New  York  City  nonprofit  arts 
groups  comes  from  the  federal  government. 

INFORMATION  IS  POWER 

Theater’s  public-policy  profile  could  be  raised, 
many  experts  agree,  if  there  were  better 
research  available  about  the  industry.  “There’s  a 
need  for  more  data’’  so  that  industry  advocates 
can  get  beyond  “the  [purely]  economic  argu- 
ments, which  are  basically  the  only  thing  the 
policymakers  have  been  listening  to,”  said 
Godfrey.  “We  need  the  attitudinal  data  about 
what  the  demand  really  is,  why  people  care 
about  the  arts,  in  order  to  help  move  the  poli- 
cymakers from  being  focused  only  on  econom- 
ic development  to  being  focused  more  broadly 
on  cultural  development.” 

“We  have  virtually  no  information  on 
programming,”  McCarthy  said.  “We  know 
virtually  nothing  about  artistic  careers.  We  re 
at  a primitive  stage  in  research  on  the  arts.” 
Along  those  lines,  Jed  Bernstein,  president 
of  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and 
Producers,  would  like  to  see  “ the  definitive 
study  that  proves  that  arts  education  has  a 
direct  positive  influence  on  students’  function- 
ing in  all  other  areas.” 

But  even  reams  of  research  aren’t  very 
likely  to  boost  public-policy  interest  in  the  arts 
back  to  the  lofty  levels  attained  during  the 
administration  of  New  York  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  (1959-1973),  during  which  the 
pioneering  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  (NYSCA),  an  eventual  model  for  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts,  was  estab- 
lished. The  initiatives  of  Rockefeller,  whom 
Robert  Marx  described  as  a “Sun  King”  for 
the  arts,  were  responsible  for  the  huge  expan- 
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sion  in  off-Broadway  and  off-off- Broadway 
theater  programs  in  the  late  1960s  and  '70s. 
“Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival  was  getting  $700,000 
[from  NYSCA],  How  much  does  it  get  now? 
$95,000,”  Marx  said.  “This  was  real  govern- 
ment money  pouring  into  not-for-profit  and 
off-  and  ofif-off-Broadway  theaters.”  No  one 
expects  those  days  to  return  soon. 

POLICY  OPTIONS 

To  keep  public  support  for  theater  from 
eroding  even  further,  the  industry  will  have 
to  make  a case  to  lawmakers  and  New  York 
City  officials  with  strong  new  policy  recom- 
mendations. Some  of  the  most  attractive 
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A DECLINE  THAT  HURTS  SMALL  GROUPS  MOST 

CHANGE  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  SUPPORT, 

NYC  PERFORMING  ARTS  GROUPS  (1999  DATA) 
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ideas  discussed  by  theater  experts  include: 

• Creating  a comprehensive  citywide  cul- 
tural policy;  increasing  DCA  funding  and 
staffing;  clarifying  grantmaking  criteria;  and 
improving  communication  about  the  arts  to 
low-income  residents,  senior  citizens  and 
other  underserved  populations.16 

• Increasing  collaboration  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector.  The  Arts 
Stabilization  Initiative,  undertaken  by  the  Lila 
Wallace  Reader’s  Digest  Fund  between  1 990 
and  1999  and  funded  by  city  and  federal  gov- 
ernment, has  helped  strengthen  small-  to 
medium-sized  New  York  arts  organizations 
through  grants,  short-term  loans  and  technical 
assistance.  The  initiative’s  12  grantees  saw 
their  operating  budgets  increase  by  one-third 
and  earned  revenue  increase  by  almost  two- 
thirds  in  the  last  decade.17 

• Re-emphasizing  the  link  between  city- 
wide tourism  and  theater.  Numerous  cities 
have  tourism-  or  leisure-related  taxes  that 
benefit  cultural  groups.  San  Francisco’s  has 
raised  $145  million  for  culture  in  the  last  40 
years,  and  a lottery  tax  in  London  has  raised 
nearly  $1.5  billion  in  the  seven  years  since  its 
inception.18  The  city  of  New  York  has  a $2-a- 
hotel-room  surcharge  that  takes  in  $40  mil- 
lion a year.  Could  the  money  be  used  to  aid 
the  very  cultural  jewels  that  help  fill  the  hotel 
rooms? 

• Restoring  arts  education  to  the  city’s 
public  schools,  which  suffered  when  specialists 
were  phased  out  in  the  1970s.  Under  Giuliani, 
the  city  committed  $75  million  to  the  Board 
of  Education’s  ProjectARTS,  which  aims  to 
restore  arts  educators  to  the  school  districts. 
But  this  funding  was  slashed  amid  the  $400 
million  in  budget  cuts  the  Board  of  Education 
has  suffered  since  August. 

• Shifting  the  funding  emphasis  toward 
the  creators  of  theater.  This  artists-first  atti- 
tude prevailed  at  the  New  York  State  Council 
on  the  Arts  a generation  ago,  said  Marx,  who 
had  been  NYSCA’s  theater  program  director 
from  1976  to  1983.  “We  used  to  call  it  the 
‘food  chain.’  The  idea  was  that  you  don’t  start 
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with  the  audience:  that  the  best  way  to  create 
art  for  the  public  was  to  first  serve  the  artists 
who  make  it,”  he  said. 

• Increasing  public  participation  in  the 
arts — which  in  practice  could  suggest  a fund- 
ing emphasis  counter  to  that  which  Marx 
favors.  More  public  support  for  audience- 
development  programs  such  as  High  5 Tickets 
to  the  Arts,  which  in  2001  sold  10,000  tickets 
to  teens  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  could  help 
achieve  this  aim.  “Perhaps  we  really  should 
think  of  the  audience,  and  that  if  we  don’t 
have  that  audience,  we  are  just  an  echo,  and  of 
no  consequence  whatsoever,”  said  Ray  Ledara 
of  the  Art  Group  theater  company. 

• Incorporating  performance  space,  hous- 
ing for  artists  and  other  cultural  development 
into  the  post-Sept.  1 1 downtown  rebuilding 
effort  (for  more,  see  Real  Estate  section). 

Even  with  government  budget  cuts  on  the 
way,  mayors  or  governors  can  throw  their 
weight  behind  theater  in  important,  non-finan- 
cial  ways.  Weber  of  The  Times  is  among  many 
who  think  politicians  are  not  doing  enough  to 
promote  the  theater,  especially  in  the  outer  bor- 
oughs. “The  message  that  New  York  theater  is 
not  just  Broadway  doesn’t  get  out,”  he  said.  “I’d 
like  to  see  the  mayor  and  city  council  members 
going  not  just  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  or 


Broadway,  but  to  the  Atlantic  Theater 
Company  or  to  that  tiny  theater  on  Arthur 
Avenue  in  the  Bronx,  or  out  to  Brooklyn  or  the 
Soho  Rep,  as  a vote  of  confidence.” 

Fran  Reiter  believes  that  if  politicians  put 
theater  on  their  agendas,  audiences  will  follow. 
“Get  out  there  and  experience  your  own 
cities,”  she  urged  them.  “Who  knows,  it  may 
get  you  out  of  having  to  go  to  another  rubber- 
chicken  dinner.” 
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PICKING  UP  THE  PIECES 


The  theater  industry  suffered  serious  reper- 
cussions from  the  terrorist  attack  of  Sept.  1 1 . 
Broadway  grosses  plunged  65  percent  the 
week  of  the  attack,  down  nearly  $7  million 
from  the  same  week  a year  prior,  and  four 
shows  closed.  Nonprofit  theater  was  hit  hard, 
too.  One  hundred  and  one  nonprofit  theaters 
surveyed  by  A.R.T./New  York  suffered  $4.7 
million  in  direct  losses  and  $16.3  million  in 
projected  2002  income  losses.1  Worst  off  were 
the  smallest  theaters — those  with  budgets 
under  $100,000  anticipated  losses  totaling  39 
percent  of  their  annual  budgets — and  the  1 0 
theaters  inside  the  sub-Canal  Street  “frozen 
zone,”  one  of  which  had  its  offices  inside  Five 
World  Trade  Center. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  disaster-related 
problems — the  likely  plunge  in  governmental, 
corporate  and  foundation  support;  the  curtail- 
ment of  public  school  theater  trips  for  budget- 
ary and  security  reasons;  the  erosion  of  the 
service  jobs  that  artists  rely  on  for  subsistence; 
and  the  public’s  fear  of  anthrax  and  other  dan- 
gers— threatens  the  entire  theater  ecosystem  in 
New  York. 

The  industry  has  explored  an  array  of 
public  and  private  initiatives  in  its  recovery 
effort.  To  reduce  costs,  producers  received  tern- 


porary  concessions  from  their  partners,  includ- 
ing a 25  percent  wage  reduction  from  unions. 
“Royalty-holders  gave  up  royalties,  theater 
owners  gave  up  rent,  every  constituent  group 
gave  something  back,”  said  Jed  Bernstein,  pres- 
ident of  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and 
Producers. 

Rudolph  Giuliani  helped  too,  asking  New 
Yorkers  to  “see  a show”  the  week  of  the 
attack — a time  when  many  New  Yorkers 
appeared  willing  to  do  whatever  the  mayor 
asked  of  them.  The  League  successfully  spun 
this  casual  remark  into  a clarion  call,  incorpo- 
rating the  quote  into  a broad  public-relations 
campaign,  “I  Love  New  York  Theater.”  Within 
two  weeks  of  the  attack,  Broadway  ticket  sales 
had  rebounded  remarkably,  to  within  10  per- 
cent of  normal. 

But  this  rebound  was  helped  along  to  a sig- 
nificant degree  by  deep  discounting  of  ticket 
prices,  the  League’s  promotional  blitz  (for 
which  the  State  of  New  York  kicked  in  $1  mil- 
lion) and  voluminous  press  coverage.  ( The  New 
York  Times , for  example,  markedly  stepped  up 
its  theater-industry  reporting  in  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  attacks.)  And  there  were  indications 
that  the  recovery,  like  the  aforementioned 
efforts,  might  be  temporary;  producers  feared 
that  ticket  sales  would  slump  in  the  early 
months  of  2002.  Forty-two  percent  of 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SEPT.  11 

WEEKLY  BROADWAY  GROSSES 


□ 2000 
□ 2001 


Source:  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 
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“[In  the  nonprofit  community],  it’s  as  if  politics  is  beneath  them!  And  the  fact  is — whether  it’s  Rudy 
Giuliani  running  on  crime,  whether  it’s  Ed  Koch  running  on  housing — politicians  are  going  to  pick 
issues  that  resonate  with  large  parts  of  the  public,  that  push  buttons.  And  frankly,  museums  and 
theater  ain’t  it.”  - Fran  Reiter,  former  deputy  mayor  for  economic  development  under  Rudolph  Giuliani 


post-Sept.  1 1 Broadway  ticket  buyers  said  the 
attack  influenced  their  decision  to  attend  a play, 
indicating  that  their  motive  may  have  been 
post-disaster  sympathy.2  In  addition,  a far  high- 
er percentage  of  theatergoers  than  usual  were 
walk-ups;  fewer  were  buying  advance  tickets. 

The  Theatre  Development  Fund  (TDF) 
proposed  some  long-term  solutions.  With  the 
support  of  Senators  Charles  Schumer  and 
Robert  Torricelli  and  other  policymakers, 

TDF  chairman  John  Breglio  plans  to  intro- 
duce federal  tax  legislation  that  would  give 
incentives  to  financial  backers  of  theatrical 
productions.  The  initiative  would  be  worth 
roughly  10  percent  of  an  investor’s  stake  in  a 
given  show;  it  would  go  into  effect  only  for 
money-losing  productions,  and  it  would  run 
through  the  end  of  2003  only.  The  tax  credit 
is  “a  pittance  when  compared  to  the  billions 
given  outright  by  the  federal  government  to 
the  airline  industry,”  Breglio  said.  “But  I 
believe  it  would  be  an  attractive  incentive  to 
encourage  investment  over  the  next  year  or 
two  when  we  may  face  a serious  shortage  of 
potential  funding  for  new  productions.” 

This  proposal  was  part  of  a broader  TDF 
post-Sept.  1 1 strategy,  other  aspects  of  which 
include: 

• Expanding  TDF’s  currently  existing  tick- 
et-subsidy program,  designed  to  fill  unsold 
seats  at  struggling  productions; 

• Producing  one  play  each  year  in  which 
talent  and  goods  would  be  provided  at-cost, 
with  the  proceeds  going  to  a new  Theater 
Relief  Fund; 

•Using  the  Relief  Fund  to  aid  slumping 
productions  during  unexpected  future  crises 
or  predictable  business-cycle  downturns. 


Ofif-Broadway  and  off-off  Broadway  the- 
aters lacked  the  resources  to  mount  a large- 
scale  public  relations  campaign  last  fall.  But  to 
get  arts  back  on  the  city’s  radar  screen,  the 
Alliance  for  the  Arts  began  a major  post-Sept. 

1 1 marketing  effort  called  “The  Arts  Rebuild 
New  York,”  with  the  goal  of  raising  a million 
dollars  for  research,  promotion  and  briefing  of 
elected  officials  on  nonprofit  needs. 

Directly  after  Sept.  1 1,  “I  had  fears  that 
had  very  little  to  do  with  ticket  sales  and  a lot 
more  to  do  with  the  ripple  effects,”  recalled 
A.R.T./New  York’s  Virginia  Louloudes. 
A.R.T./New  York  hosted  a meeting  Sept.  20  at 
which  the  chill  likely  to  hit  funders  was  a 
major  concern.  (A  report  developed  for  the 
New  York  City  Office  of  the  Comptroller  pro- 
jected a 30  percent  drop  in  individual  contri- 
butions to  nonprofit  theaters  over  the  next 
nine  months.3)  A.R.T./New  York  provided 
more  than  a quarter  million  dollars  in  grants 
and  loans  to  its  members. 


The  industry 
has  explored  an 
array  of  public 
and  private 
initiatives  in  its 
recovery  effort. 


LOCALS  FILL  THE  GAP 

CHANGE  IN  COMPOSITION  OF  THEATERGOERS  AFTER  9/11 


Source:  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 
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In  November,  A.R.T./New  York  proposed 
creating  a cash  reserve  fund  for  small  and  mid- 
sized theaters  as  well  as  a matching  campaign 
funded  by  a major  foundation  or  by  city,  state 
and  federal  government.  A.R.T./New  York 
also  called  on  the  city  to  add  affordable  facili- 
ties for  nonprofits  to  Lower  Manhattan  rede- 
velopment plans,  and  for  the  National 
Endowment  of  the  Arts  to  increase  its  funding 
allocation  toward  New  York  State  arts  groups 
(currently,  no  single  state  may  receive  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  NEA’s  total  funding).4 

In  October,  off-Broadway  producer  Scott 
Morfee  started  a group  called  downtownNYC 
to  act  as  a marketing-oriented  umbrella  organ- 
ization for  both  commercial  and  nonprofit 
off-Broadway  companies.  A.R.T./New  York 
represents  only  nonprofit  theater  companies, 
Morfee  said;  downtownNYC  would  give  the 
oft-ignored  off-Broadway  commercial  theaters 
an  advocacy  voice  as  well. 

Beyond  TDF’s  proposal  for  federal  emer- 
gency relief,  Bernstein  said  in  October  that  the 
League  has  been  trying  to  plug  into  existing 
tax  initiatives;  he  was  less  inclined  to  believe 


that  the  TDF’s  proposal  will  bear  fruit.  “If 
there’s  going  to  be  capital  gains  tax  relief,  we’d 
better  make  sure  it  applies  to  theatrical  invest- 
ment,’’ he  said.  “We’ve  been  advised  that  there 
will  be  no  specific  industry  tax  relief.” 

Though  no  long-term  tax  initiatives  have 
yet  been  passed,  Broadway  received  specific 
financial  relief  nonetheless  in  mid-December, 
when  the  Giuliani  administration  announced 
it  would  buy  50,000  theater  tickets  for  $2.5 
million  to  help  Broadway  shows  during  the 
two  subsequent  months.  No  off-Broadway 
tickets  were  purchased,  according  to  the 
mayor’s  office,  and  as  of  the  new  year,  no  city- 
supported  off-Broadway  stimulus  packages 
had  been  announced. 


1 “New  York  City’s  Not-For-Profit  Theatres  in  the  Post 
September  1 1th  Era:  Challenges  and  Opportunities,” 
Alliance  of  Resident  Theatres,  New  York,  200 1 . 

2 “The  Broadway  Industry  After  Sept.  1 1,  Changes  in 
Composition  of  the  Audience,”  presentation  by  the  League 
of  American  Theatres  and  Producers,  2001 . 

3 “New  York  City’s  Not-For-Profit  Theatres  in  the  Post 
September  1 1 th  Era:  Challenges  and  Opportunities,” 
Alliance  of  Resident  Theatres,  New  York,  200 1 . 

4 Ibid. 
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A TALE  OF  FOUR  BUDGETS 


If  you  want  to  put  on  a show,  you  need  a 
budget;  even  living  room  and  charity  produc- 
tions require  the  careful  allocation  of  time  and 
of  in-kind  donations. 

To  illuminate  more  clearly  the  economic 
decisions  that  theater  administrators  face,  we 
obtained  the  actual  pre-production  budgets 
from  four  shows  that  have  run  within  the  past 
several  years,  and  we  compare  them  at  right, 
category  by  category.  We  chose  budgetarily 
diverse  shows,  from  a $7,500  off-ofF- 
Broadway  play  to  a $2  million  Broadway 
straight  play,  and  we  strove  to  find  budgets 
that  were  representative  at  each  level. 

Of  course,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a “typi- 
cal budget.”  Each  show  faces  different  circum- 
stances; in  footnotes,  we  explain  several  key 
variances  in  production  conditions.  Also,  the 
biggest  economic  barrier  for  many  theater 
groups — that  of  renting  affordable  space  [see 
“Small  Companies  Squeezed  by  High 
Rents”] — is  often  accounted  for  in  annual 
company  budgets,  and  may  not  be  reflected  at 


right.  Where  included,  rent  expenses  are  cate- 
gorized in  the  Rehearsal  Space  category. 

For  added  insight,  we’ve  interviewed  the 
general  managers  for  the  listed  productions; 
like  the  shows  we  looked  at,  their  names  are 
not  being  published.  These  interviews,  com- 
bined with  the  data  in  this  comparison,  sug- 
gest some  striking  conclusions: 

• Generally,  the  biggest  expense  categories 
for  a show  are  Advertising/Marketing  and 
Physical  Production.  Between  them,  these 
items  make  up  about  40  percent  of  a typical 
budget.  Within  the  Physical  Production  cate- 
gory, scenery  is  the  largest  expense,  consuming 
12.5  percent  of  the  entire  Broadway  budget 
and  8.2  percent  of  the  off-Broadway  budget. 

• One  way  this  survey’s  off-off-Broadway 
show  reduces  expenses  is  by  not  paying  its 
actors — even  though  some  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  Actors’  Equity.  Small  nonprofit  pro- 
ductions may  use  unpaid  Equity  actors  under 
the  Showcase  Code  provision,  so  long  as 
they’re  mounted  in  a theater  no  larger  than  99 
seats.  If  not  for  this  provision,  the  show  would 
never  be  able  to  afford  Equity  actors. 


HOW  THE  PIE  IS  SLICED 

EXPENSE  BREAKDOWN  FOR  FOUR  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTIONS 


Off-Broadway  (commercial) 


□ 


Union 

Contingency/reserve 
General  administrative 
J Advertising/marketing 
J Front-of-house 
J Rehearsal  expenses 
Salaries 
Fees 

□ Physical  production 
(for  figures,  see  facing  page) 


□ 

□ 


Off-Off-Broadway 


National  Arts  Journalism  Program,  2002 
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Production  type 

Broadway 

Off-Br  (commercial) 

Off-Br  (nonprofit) 

Off-Off-Broadway 

Capacity 

1,350  seats 

287  seats 

165  seats 

60  seats 

Length  of  run 

Open-ended 

Open-ended 

56  performances 

1 5 performances 

Ticket  price 

$25-$70 

$47.50-$50 

$40 

$15 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

Physical  production 

$418,250 

20.9% 

$66,500 

11.1% 

$34,050 

15.5% 

$1,250 

16.7% 

Scenery 

$250,000 

$37,500 

$18,000 

$900 

Costumes 

$50,000 

$7,500 

$2,000 

$250 

Lighting 

$50,750 

$11,000 

$3,000 

$100 

Fees 

$179,300 

9% 

$42,789 

7.1% 

$22,500 

10.2% 

$3,150 

42.1% 

Director 

$50,000 

$9,138 

$3,800 

$1,000 

Author 

n/a1 

$7,000 

$3,600 

$0 

Designers 

$100,300 

$14,388 

$10,000 

$1,300 

Salaries 

$161,288 

8.1% 

$40,050 

6.7% 

$51,180 

23.3% 

$0 

0% 

Actors 

$75,120 

$24,000 

$23,760 

$0 

Understudies 

$30,048 

$2,108 

$0 

$0 

Stage  management 

$36,670 

$5,958 

$9,770 

$0 

Rehearsal  expenses 

$187,000 

9.4% 

$55,100 

9.2% 

$12,900 

5.9% 

$1,000 

13.4% 

Stagehands,  load-in 

$130,000 

$15,250 

$11,500 

$0 

Rehearsal  space  (rent) 

$13,000 

$5,000 

$02 

$1,000 

Workshop  expense 

$0 

$28,500 

$0 

$0 

Front-of-house 

$40,000 

2% 

n/a3 

$12,730 

5.8% 

$120 

1.6% 

Box  office 

$40,000 

n/a 

$9,460 

$0 

Programs 

$0a 

n/a 

$750 

$120 

Advertising/marketing 

$469,000 

23.5% 

$165,500 

27.6% 

$57,300 

26.1% 

$1,955 

26.1% 

Publicist 

$8,000 

$5,500 

$2,400 

$1,000 

Opening  night 

$60,000 

$7,500 

$2,500 

$0 

General  admin. 

$211,162 

10.5% 

$75,459 

12.6% 

$15,423 

7.2% 

$0 

0% 

Payroll  taxes 

$28,778 

$10,727 

$9,323 

n/a 

Insurance 

$25,000 

$5,000 

n/a5 

n/a6 

Legal 

$20,000 

$16,000 

$07 

$0 

Contingency 

$166,500 

8.3% 

$100,000 

16.6% 

$0 

0% 

$0 

0% 

Union  bonds 

$167,500 

8.4% 

$54,602 

9.1% 

$13,678 

6.2% 

$0 

0% 

Actors  Equity 

$150,000 

$27,882 

$11,014 

$0 

ATPAM 

$10,000 

$2,740 

$0 

$0 

Total  (pre-opening) 

$2,000,000 

$600,000 

$219,761 

$7,475 

Per-week  expenses 

$223,281 

$50,000 

$5,000- 

$11,000 

$937.50 

'No  author  expense  because  play  is  public  domain  National  Arts  Journalism  Program,  2002 

2Company  pays  annual  rent 

'Front-of-House  expenses  accounted  for  under  other  categories 
'Programs  are  free  unless  color  or  additional  pages  are  added 
'Included  in  annual  company  budget 
included  in  annual  company  budget 
Services  donated  in-kind 
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For  productions, 
there  exists 
a budgetary 
'no-man's  land" 
between  about 
$25,000  and 
$150,000. 


• The  downside  of  this  Showcase  provi- 
sion is  that  if  a small  show  using  donated 
Equity  labor  winds  up  being  successful,  it  can 
run  no  more  than  16  performances.  Beyond 
that,  it  must  be  transferred  to  another  theater 
where  it  must  pay  Equity  rates  to  its  cast.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  much  steam  behind  a show  in 
just  16  performances,  especially  since  reviews 
of  off-off-Broadway  productions  rarely  appear 
before  the  middle  of  a run. 

• This  off-off-Broadway  show  cannot 
afford  print  advertising.  It  relies  primarily  on 
listings  and  reviews- — and  therefore  on  the 
whims  of  the  city’s  entertainment  editors. 

• Given  a budget  five  times  larger,  this  off- 
off-Broadway  managing  director  said  he  would 
increase  advertising  spending  more  than  that 
of  any  other  category.  But  in  a 60-seat  theater, 
the  company  couldn’t  hope  to  recoup  five 
times  the  expenses,  so  it  would  have  to  move 
to  a larger  theater.  But  not  too  much  bigger, 
because  most  100-plus-seat  theaters  are  union 
houses,  which  would  entail  much  higher 
expenses.  As  a result,  there  exists  a budgetary 
“no-man’s  land”  between  about  $25,000  (the 
high  end  of  non-Equity  productions)  and 
$150,000  (the  low  end  of  Equity  productions). 

• This  off-off-Broadway  company  doesn’t 
depend  much  on  in-kind  support  because  get- 
ting free  goods  and  services  is  a headache,  often 
costing  more  in  the  long  run  in  wasted  time 
and  labor.  It  does  use  a few  donated  set  pieces 
and  some  volunteer  front-of-house  labor. 

• Ticket  prices — topping  out  at  $40  for 
the  nonprofit  off-Broadway  show  and  $65  for 
the  Broadway  show — can  be  misleading. 
When  theater  memberships,  student  discounts 
and  comps  are  factored  in,  the  take  for  the 
average  “$40”  ticket  is  just  $20  to  $25.  And 
many  Broadway  and  off-Broadway  shows  alike 
land  eventually  at  the  Theatre  Development 
Fund’s  TKTS  booth,  where  day-of-show  tick- 
ets are  sold  at  a 50  percent  discount. 

• Union  costs  are  codified  according  to 
various  factors,  including  the  budget  size,  the 
theater’s  for-profit/nonprofit  status,  and 
whether  the  play  in  question  has  been  recent- 


ly produced  by  another  company. 

• This  nonprofit  off-Broadway  budget  does 
not  include  contingency  money  to  cover  gen- 
eral cost  overruns,  poor  advance  sales  and  the 
like.  Any  shortfall  is  made  up  from  the  compa- 
ny’s annual  budget.  This  Broadway  produc- 
tion’s contingency  budget,  though  it  comprises 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  budget,  is  low 
compared  to  others  on  Broadway. 

• Once  these  Broadway  and  commercial 
off-Broadway  shows  opened,  the  author,  direc- 
tor, designers  and  producer  each  received 
“points”:  percentages  of  revenue.  The 
Broadway  budget  designates  a total  of  16.5 
points;  the  commercial  off-Broadway  budget, 
13  points. 

•As  a result  of  discounts  and  all  of  the 
above  factors,  recoupment  of  pre-production 
expenses — breaking  even — is  a challenge.  This 
off-off-Broadway  production  had  to  sell  85  per- 
cent of  its  tickets  to  do  so,  and  comps  ate  into 
that  very  small  margin  of  error.  (Productions 
are  an  acknowledged  money-loser  for  the  com- 
pany, which  operates  a space  used  also  by  two 
affiliated  groups.  The  company  is  able  to 
remain  viable  through  space  rental  and  co-pro- 
ductions  in  which  it  supplies  the  space  and 
marketing  and  others  supply  the  production.) 

• This  nonprofit  off-Broadway  company’s 
productions  generally  earn  ticket  revenues 
between  $10,000  (for  a bomb)  and  $45,000 
(for  a smash)  a week.  Given  an  eight-week  run 
and  weekly  mid-run  production  expenses  of 
$5,000  to  $1 1,000,  it’s  pretty  rare  to  recoup  the 
pre-production  cost.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
1 ) legal  services  are  donated  by  board  members 
and  2)  this  company  has  its  own  performance 
and  rehearsal  space,  which  saves  a big  chunk  of 
money  in  a budget  category  that’s  a large  con- 
cern for  similar  off-Broadway  companies. 

• This  commercial  off-Broadway  show 
needed  full  houses  for  18  solid  weeks  or  55 
percent  houses  for  more  than  two  years  to 
break  even.  In  its  two-year  run,  it  did  not 
break  even,  though  future  sales  of  film,  foreign 
and  other  ancillary  rights  may  eventually  tip 
the  show  into  the  black. 
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LABOR  VERSUS  MANAGEMENT: 
A TUG  OF  WAR 


Next  only  to  “critics,”  no  word  is  more  polar- 
izing in  rhe  New  York  theater-production 
world  than  “unions.”  Stage  unions  take  the  rap 
for  skyrocketing  costs,  for  enforcing  regulations 
that  strangle  creativity  and  for  generally  keep- 
ing the  industry  mired  in  the  past.  While  these 
sweeping  charges  may  contain  bits  of  truth, 
they  oversimplify  myriad  and  intricate  relation- 
ships btween  labor  and  management.  The 
League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers 
likes  to  advertise  theater  on  the  Great  White 
Way  as  “Live  Broadway.”  Yet  live  theater,  by 
definition,  is  a labor-intensive  art  form;  with- 
out human  labor,  there  can  be  nothing  “live” 
about  it. 

Unions  have  played  a major  role  in  shaping 
the  American  theater  from  the  late  1890s,  espe- 
cially in  the  traditionally  labor-friendly  city  of 
New  York.  The  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  (IATSE),  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  union  that  includes  stagecraft, 
motion  picture  and  television  production 
employees,  is  the  oldest  among  them;  it  was 
founded  in  1893  and  now  has  500  local  chap- 
ters. It  forged  an  alliance  early  on  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  which 
formed  in  1896.  AFM  now  has  1 10,000  mem- 
bers in  250  locals. 

Actors’  Equity  Association  was  not  found- 
ed until  1913,  and  it  struggled  considerably  in 
the  face  of  alliances  linking  theater  owners 
with  competing  unions.  Many  of  Equity’s 
43,000  current  members  also  belong  to  at 
least  one  of  its  sister  unions,  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  and  the  American  Federation  ol 
Television  and  Radio  Artists.  The  Society  of 
Stage  Directors  and  Choreographers  (SSDC), 
founded  in  1962,  is  considered  the  “baby 
union.”  Its  1,700  members  are  employees  and, 
frequently,  royalty-holders,  a combination  that 
can  be  highly  problematic.  Although  there 
have  been  periods  of  cooperation,  theater 
unions  often  clash  with  one  another  and  gen- 
erally decline  to  join  one  another’s  pickets. 


Many  national  tours  of  Broadway  shows  that 
shun  Equity  or  the  AFM,  for  instance,  have 
the  full  blessing  of  the  SSDC  and  IATSE. 

On  the  surface,  the  financial  crisis  in  New 
York  theater  that  followed  the  Sept.  1 1 attack 
brought  labor  and  management  groups 
together.  That  cooperation  offers  some  hope 
for  solving  other  long-range  problems.  The 
major  Broadway  unions  made  four-week 
salary  concessions  of  up  to  25  percent  that 
helped  keep  seven  shows  open  that  might  oth- 
erwise have  closed.  Several  weeks  later,  the 
producers  began  to  make  good  on  their  prom- 
ise to  pay  back  the  lost  wages  as  theater  atten- 
dance returned  to  near-normal  levels  more 
quickly  than  anticipated. 

But  some  union  representatives  began  to 
grumble  that  producers  were  riding  out  the 
crisis  on  the  backs  of  their  actors,  musicians 
and  stagehands.  “The  definition  of  collabora- 
tion, or  so  it  frequently  appears,  is  when  the 
union  gives,”  griped  Equity  President  Alan 
Eisenberg.  “One  might  ask,  for  example,  with 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  some  of  these 
shows  have  made — such  as  ‘Rent,’  such  as  ‘Les 
Miserables,’  such  as  ‘Phantom’ — why  do  [pro- 
ducers] have  to  ask  for  cuts  from  the  unions 
and  the  guilds  when  they  have  made  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  over  the  years?” 

Plow  much  cooperation  will  remain  in 
the  near  future  is  uncertain,  especially  as  more 
systemic  and  deeply  rooted  issues  reemerge  as 
central  concerns.  There  are  currently  several 
key  struggles  between  management  and  labor 
that  will  help  shape  the  future  of  the  theater  in 
New  York  City.  One  relates  to  cutbacks  in 
labor  for  touring  shows,  which  could  easily 
seep  into  New  York  as  new  technologies  gain 
influence  and  cost-cutting  remains  para- 
mount. Another  involves  how  much  actors 
should  be  paid  for  performing  inside  the 
Broadway  box  even  if  the  show  in  question  is 
produced  by  a nonprofit  entity.  A third 
addresses  the  ownership  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty, such  as  a director’s  stage  directions. 

Fiere’s  a quick  glance  at  these  issues  and 
their  possible  implications. 
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MUSICIANS  OR  MACHINES? 

An  ongoing  issue  that  divides  actors’  and  musi- 
cians’ unions  from  management  is  the  “virtual 
pit  orchestra,”  a device  designed,  built  and  pro- 
grammed by  Real  Time  Music  Solutions  of 
New  York.  Essentially,  it’s  a synthesizer  loaded 
with  pre-recorded  music  samples.  Unions  call  it 
“karaoke  theater,”  a graceless  replacement  of 
live  musicians  that’s  the  latest  example  of  the 
decline  of  the  American  art  form  known  as  the 
musical.  Management  prefers  the  term  “orches- 
tra enhancement  system,”  and  says  it’s  the  best 
technology  now  available  to  pit  musicians.  No 
matter  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  device,  it 
drew  pickets  last  season  by  AFM  members 
wherever  the  non-union  tour  of  “Annie” 

(which  used  this  device)  played.  The  clash 
could  very  well  be  a harbinger  of  Broadway’s 
future.  The  virtual  pit  orchestra  is  but  one  of 
the  multimedia  gadgets  that  producers  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  are  considering  to  juice  up 
the  theatrical  experience  and  cut  costs. 

Cleveland  is  also  a union  town,  and 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  city’s  local  chapter  of  the  AFM 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country.  But  that 
didn’t  make  much  difference  when  “Annie” 
came  to  town:  Even  picketing  by  local  musi- 
cians did  not  keep  patrons  from  lining  up  to 
pay  full  price  to  see  a little  red-headed  girl  sing 
“Tomorrow”  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
eight-member  non-union  orchestra  and  that 
notorious  synthesizer. 

“It  by  no  means  was  meant  to  replace  the 
orchestra,”  “Annie”  music  director  Kep 
Kaeppler  said  of  the  machine.  “It  was  designed 
to  do  what  [electronic]  keyboards  do,  but  with 
a great  sense  of  musicality.  We  can  layer  more 
instruments  and  get  a more  full  sound.  We 
have  complete  control  over  tempo,  dynamics, 
entrances  and  cutoffs,  to  keep  the  show  a live 
experience.  We  can  even  vamp.” 

Mell  Csicsila,  a Cleveland-area  cellist  who 
often  plays  in  pit  orchestras  for  touring  shows, 
said  the  device  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
live  theater.  “It’s  basically  a Sony  PlayStation 
orchestra.  This  is  canned  music,”  he  said.  “It’s 


a profit  decision,  not  an  artistic  decision.  If 
they  get  away  with  this,  at  this  level,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  they  get  rid  of  live  musicians 
altogether?” 

THE  FADING  LINE  BETWEEN 
BROADWAY  AND  REGIONAL  THEATER 

Theatergoers  may  think  they  are  seeing 
Broadway  shows  when  they  buy  tickets  for 
“The  Invention  of  Love”  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  “Contact”  at  the  Vivian  Beaumont  or 
“Betrayal”  at  the  American  Airlines  Theatre. 
They’re  advertised  as  Broadway  shows,  and 
they  can  be  nominated  for  Tony  Awards. 

But  Harry  Weintraub,  legal  counsel  for  the 
League  of  Resident  Theatres  (LORT),  the  trade 
association  representing  75  major  regional 
companies,  gets  paid  to  draw  a finer  line. 

“These  are  all  LORT  houses.  It  is  not  helpful  to 
call  them  Broadway  houses.  Commercial  plays 
are  not  produced  in  them.  To  call  them 
Broadway  would  betray  a certain  understand- 
ing of  what  they  do.  They  are  Tony-eligible 
houses,  but  that  is  a marketing  issue  and  not  a 
labor  issue.” 

Weintraub  is  adamant  because  there’s  sig- 
nificant money  at  stake.  Equity  actors  at 
LORT  theaters  make  a minimum  of  $500  to 
$725  per  week  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
theater,  compared  with  $1,252  on  Broadway 
for  “production  scale.”  Although  most  people 
think  of  LORT  houses  as  operating  in  places 
like  San  Diego,  Cleveland  and  Seattle,  three 
such  theaters  operate  in  New  York:  Lincoln 
Center,  the  Roundabout  and  Theatre  for  a 
New  Audience.  Two  of  those,  Lincoln  Center 
and  the  Roundabout,  operate  in  their  own 
theaters,  located  within  what  is  known  as  the 
Broadway  Box.  A fourth  will  be  added  when 
the  Manhattan  Theatre  Club,  which  is  reno- 
vating the  Biltmore Theatre,  becomes  a LORI 
member. 

Weintraub’s  distinctions,  however,  don’t 
mollify  Alan  Eisenberg  as  he  pleads  his  case  for 
Equity’s  40,000  members.  “Our  mission  is  to 
make  things  easy,  but  we  don’t  want  to  get 
[expletive]  in  the  process.  Our  main  concern, 
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our  only  concern,  is:  ‘What’s  rhe  fair  share  for 
the  artist?’”  To  Eisenberg,  “A  show  that  is 
Tony-eligible  is  a Broadway  show,  and  the 
actors  in  it  should  be  paid  at  production  scale.” 

Particularly  contentious  are  shows  pro- 
duced by  a LORT  theater  in  a venue  that  is 
traditionally  considered  a commercial  site, 
such  as  Lincoln  Center’s  “Invention  of  Love” 
at  the  Lyceum  and  Roundabout’s  “Follies”  at 
the  Belasco. 

“The  LORT  houses  that  operate  inside 
the  Broadway  box  do  things  that  no  commer- 
cial producer  would  do,”  Weintraub  said. 
“Look  at  Roundabout,  doing  ‘Follies’  in  the 
Belasco.  That  would  be  insane  for  a commer- 
cial producer  because  it’s  not  a very  big  theater 
[1,018  seats]  and  it’s  located  on  the  eastern 
fringes.  But  for  artistic  reasons,  that  was  where 
they  wanted  do  the  show,  which  is  set  in  a 
dilapidated  theater.  If  the  Roundabout  were 
treated  like  a commercial  theater,  it  would  go 
out  of  business.” 

Another  thorny  issue  arises  when  a show 
transfers  from  a LORT  theater  into  a com- 
mercial house,  and  not  just  when  the  nonprof- 
it resident  theater  is  in  New  York.  More  fre- 
quently, shows  are  coming  in  from  regional 
houses  in  Chicago,  San  Diego  and  Houston. 
Recent  transfers  from  LORT  theaters  to 
Broadway  include  “The  Full  Monty”  (San 
Diego’s  Old  Globe  Theatre)  and  “One  Flew 
Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest”  (Chicago’s 
Steppenwoll).  Generally  speaking,  actors  get  a 
raise  when  a show  makes  such  a move,  but 
Eisenberg  would  like  to  see  actors  getting  a 
greater  share  in  the  profits  at  a commercial 
house  for  their  cheaper  work  early  on. 

“Is  the  artist  entitled  to  anything  when  you 
go  from  LORT  to  Broadway?”  Eisenberg  asked 
rhetorically.  “Now,  there’s  a $1,000  bonus  [for 
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each  member  of  the  company].  Is  that  fair?  The 
producers  are  doing  inexpensive  research  and 
development,  but  what  are  the  artists  getting 
out  of  it?  The  producers  will  say,  ‘They’re  get- 
ting a job.’  We  need  to  recast  the  artist  as  a par- 
ticipant in  the  creative  process,  not  ‘labor.’  I 
sometimes  think  it  was  the  worst  thing  for 
actors  to  have  formed  a union  in  1913  and  for- 
ever be  branded  as  ‘labor.’  The  LORT  theaters 
where  many  of  these  shows  started  are  getting  a 
royalty.  I don’t  understand  why  the  cast  as  a 
unit  cannot  get  1 percent  of  the  royalties.  ” 
Weintraub,  on  the  other  hand,  warns 
that  if  commercial  producers  are  further  dis- 
couraged from  bringing  new  shows  and  risk- 
taking revivals  from  LORT  theaters  to  com- 
mercial houses,  Broadway  will  be  a less 
interesting  place  and  fewer  jobs  will  be  avail- 
able. “We  treat  the  Broadway  box  as  some 
kind  of  holy  place.  It’s  a very  large  district, 
and  it  would  be  healthier  if  there  were  a 
mosaic  of  theatrical  productions  in  it  and  not 
just  commercially  developed  shows.  But 
everyone  wants  you  to  play  by  their  little  set 
of  rules,  so  we  see  the  commercial  producers 
dragging  every  musical  revival  out  of  the  clos- 
et, no  matter  how  bad.  Meanwhile,  Equity 
keeps  beating  its  tom-tom  about  employment 
in  the  Broadway  district.” 

WHO  OWNS  STAGE  DIRECTIONS? 

Money  and  working  conditions  are  not  the 
central  concerns  for  rhe  Society  of  Stage 
Directors  and  Choreographers,  whose  mem- 
bers by  most  estimates  are  sufficiently  com- 
pensated. But  a conflict  looms  over  a complex 
set  of  issues  involving  intellectual  rights. 
Though  the  SSDC  is  a union,  executive  direc- 
tor Barbara  Hauptman  said  the  situation  is 
complicated  “by  the  fact  that  directors  and 
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“All  small  cultural  organizations  are  extremely  vulnerable.  Income  in  the  late  1990s  rose  24  per- 
cent for  the  largest  groups,  but  fell  12  percent  for  the  smallest.”  - Randall  Bourscheidt,  president. 
Alliance  for  the  Arts 
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choreographers  are  contractors,  employees  and 
royalty  participants.  Our  members  own  the 
property  rights  to  the  material.” 

Stickier  still  is  the  unions  claim  that  a 
director’s  staging  is  protected  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  a writer’s  words.  The  most 
famous  case  involves  a 1 996  production  of 
“Love!  Valour!  Compassion!’’  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.  A non-union  director  essentially  replicat- 
ed SSDC  member  Joe  Mantello’s  original 
Broadway  stage  directions.  The  non-union 
director  went  so  far  as  to  come  to  New  York 
and  measure  the  Broadway  stage  and  settings. 
The  union  sued.  “This  whole  thing  has  caused 
a huge  controversy  between  us  and  the 
Dramatists  Guild,”  Hauptman  said. 

The  question  is  this:  Do  the  stage  direc- 
tions, which  traditionally  are  written  down  by 
the  stage  manager  and  often  published  in  the 
script  used  by  regional  and  amateur  theaters, 
belong  to  the  director  or  the  playwright?  “The 
guild  believes  that  anything  done  in  a produc- 
tion ultimately  belongs  to  the  playwright,” 
Hauptman  said.  “The  director  may  add  to  or 
facilitate,  but  that  work  only  enriches  the  play, 
and  that  belongs  to  the  playwright.  We  have 
never  said  we  want  to  copyright,  ‘Enter  stage 
right,’  or  ‘Exit  stage  left.’  But  we  do  want  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  members.” 

Stephen  Sultan  is  president  of  Dramatists 
Play  Service,  whose  profits  are  equally  shared 
by  the  Dramatists  Guild  and  agents  represent- 
ing writers.  He  disagrees  with  Hauptman.  “I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  playwrights  are  the 
copyright  holders,”  Sultan  said.  “Directors 
hold  no  copyright  on  stage  direction. 
Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  a direc- 
tor will  get  a financial  end  for  stage  directions, 
but  that  is  really  up  to  the  writer  to  decide. 
That’s  why  writers  still  come  to  work  in  the 
theater.  In  the  theater,  writers  control  the 
business.  They  sell  the  rights.” 

Hauptman  is  forced  to  agree,  to  a point. 
“This  is  still  a playwright’s  business  and  not  a 
director’s.  ‘Death  of  a Salesman’  is  billed  as  an 


Arthur  Miller  play,  not  a Robert  Falls  play. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But  we  are 
starting  to  see  changes.”  In  one  such  example, 
playwright  Paula  Vogel  liked  Mantello’s  direc- 
tion of  “The  Mineola  Twins”  so  much  that  she 
gave  him  5 percent  of  all  royalties  to  put  his 
stage  directions  in  the  published  script. 

Might  we  see  directors  and  choreogra- 
phers demanding  rights  for  their  work? 
Intellectual  property  law  is  a mushrooming 
area  of  litigation,  in  the  arts  and  elsewhere.  As 
judicial  precedents  are  set,  directors  and  cho- 
reographers may  begin  to  press  their  cases 
more  vigorously. 

LOOMING  TENSIONS 

These  are  three  of  labor’s  more  contentious 
issues,  but  others  emerge  from  time  to  time. 
Two  reforms  Equity  has  pushed  for  recently 
are  increased  health  insurance  for  union  mem- 
bers (coordinated  through  the  Actors’  Fund, 
but  with  insufficient  support  from  producers, 
according  to  Eisenberg  of  Equity)  and  the 
expansion  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  tax 
deductions  for  actors.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  playwrights  would  like  to  see  a relax- 
ation of  Equity’s  Showcase  Code  restrictions 
that  enable  union  actors  to  work  non-union 
productions  for  free  but  restrict  the  length  of 
the  production’s  run. 

Clearly,  as  costs  and  profit  pressures 
increase,  and  as  technological  innovations 
become  a more  prominent  part  of  the  theatri- 
cal experience,  some  of  the  theater  unions — 
particularly  Actors’  Equity — will  be  forced  to 
make  an  unpleasant  choice:  make  concessions, 
or  cease  to  exist  in  their  current  form. 
Meanwhile,  if  producers  continue  to  rely  more 
and  more  heavily  on  cost-cutting  technologi- 
cal enhancements,  they  may  have  a difficult 
time  justifying  the  adjective  in  the  League’s 
“Live  Broadway”  advertising  slogan.  Without 
some  compromises,  live  theater  could  become 
a threatened  commodity  instead  of  one  of 
New  York’s  biggest  bragging  points. 
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WHY  DO  THEY  BUY? 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  DECISION  TO  SEE  A SHOW 


Advertising  expenses  usually  constitute 
about  one-fourth  of  a production’s  weekly  oper- 
ating costs,  and  a slightly  lower  percentage  of 
pre-opening  expenses.  For  a major  Broadway 
show,  that  one-fourth  can  equal  a million-doliar 
multimedia  campaign.  For  an  off-off-Broadway 
production,  it  often  buys  little  more  than  a few 
hundred  flyers,  postcards  and  stamps. 

The  link  between  advertising  and  atten- 
dance is  not  iron-clad.  Broadway  musical 
audiences  are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
word  of  mouth  than  by  advertisements,  while 
straight-play  audiences  are  more  swayed  by 
reviews.  But  one-third  of  musical  attendees 
cite  advertisements  as  the  decisive  factor  in 
their  attendance.  So  do  one-fifth  of  straight- 
play  attendees.1 

Ever  since  the  landmark  television  pitch 
for  Bob  Fosse’s  “Pippin”  in  the  mid-1970s, 
advertising  on  the  small  screen  has  trans- 
formed the  profile  of  Broadway.  On  TV,  audi- 
ences— especially  suburbanites  whom  the 
industry  had  trouble  reaching  by  more  tradi- 
tional means — could  get  an  advance  taste  of 
what  their  ticket  money  would  buy.  But  the 
considerable  financial  costs  ofTV  advertising 
have  helped  push  Broadway  budgets  skyward. 

These  days,  television  is  by  far  the  most 
influential  advertising  medium  for  musicals. 
(Straight  plays,  with  their  lower  budgets  and 
visuals  that  play  more  poorly  on  screen,  rely 
far  less  on  it.)  Television  has  been  especially 
useful  in  luring  occasional  theatergoers,  as  dis- 
tinct from  cognoscenti.  As  a result  of  that 
broader  geographic  and  demographic  reach, 
the  biggest  hits  have  been  able  to  extend  their 
runs  almost  indefinitely.  “A  17-year  run  for 
‘Cats’  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  the 
1950s,”  said  Nancy  Coyne,  head  of  the  theater 
advertising  firm  Serino/Coyne. 

Broadway’s  audience  within  the  past  gener- 
ation has  increasingly  come  from  beyond  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Since  Sept.  1 1 , 
though,  the  balance  has  shifted  back  toward 
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local  audiences,  prompting  an  increase  in  local- 
ly oriented  advertising  media  such  as  billboards. 

But  even  before  the  attack,  television  was 
no  longer  seen  as  a cure-all.  Along  with  out- 
door advertising  such  as  “billboard  buses,” 
radio  advertising  has  reasserted  its  importance. 
“Theater  and  radio  have  much  more  in  com- 
mon as  art  forms  than  theater  and  television,” 
Coyne  explained.  “Radio  forces  you  to  imag- 
ine. You  supply  the  sets  and  the  costumes. 
When  you  do  that  with  a good  radio  spot, 
you’re  somewhat  hooked.” 

Advertising’s  influence  wanes  as  the  size  of 
a production  declines.  Off-Broadway  audiences 
are  nearly  one-third  less  influenced  by  advertis- 
ing than  Broadway  audiences.2  The  reasons  for 
this  are  numerous.  A large  percentage  of  off- 
Broadway  audiences  are  subscribers,  whose  tick- 
ets are  bought  months  in  advance.  And  themat- 
ically, off-Broadway  shows  often  resist  the  easy 
categorization  necessary  in  a 30-second  spot. 

While  Broadway  shows  can  reap  discounts 
by  buying  display  advertising  in  bulk,  small 
shows  are  effectively  locked  out  of  television 
because  of  the  prohibitive  costs  of  production 
and  airtime  (though  local  cable  outlets  such  as 
NYl  are  an  option  for  larger  off-Broadway 
companies).  Small  theater  companies  that  rely 
on  contributed  income  may  find  advertising 
and  promotion  a hard  sell  to  funders  who 
would  prefer  that  their  money  go  directly 
toward  “the  art.”  And  the  success  of  theater  ads 
depends  not  only  on  their  reach,  but  on  their 
frequency.  Sustained  exposure — what  George 
Wachtel,  president  of  Audience  Research  & 
Analysis,  calls  “maintenance  advertising” — can 
be  prohibitively  expensive. 

These  economy-of-scale  issues  tend  to 
squeeze  mid-sized  theater  companies  most. 
While  smaller  companies  can  effectively  use 
grassroots  strategies  to  build  audiences,  com- 
mercial off-Broadway  productions  often  chase 
the  same  audiences  as  Broadway  shows.  “We 
have  to  do  advertising — whether  it’s  print,  or 
television  to  the  extent  that  we  can  do  that — 
at  the  same  level  as,  and  competing  with,  the 
Broadway  shows,”  off-Broadway  producer 


Tony  Converse  pointed  out.  “The  show  that’s 
in  a 299-seat  house,  and  that’s  grossing 
$50,000  to  $70,000  a week,  costs  just  as 
much  to  get  its  message  out  as  a show  in  a 
Broadway  house  grossing  $300,000  to 
$400,000  a week.” 

Off-Broadway  and  straight-play 
Broadway’s  biggest  advertising  medium,  by  far, 
is  print.  Not  surprisingly,  The  New  York  Times 
dominates  that  segment.  Most  non-  Times  print 
spending  goes  not  to  other  dailies,  but  to  Time 
Out  New  York  or  the  Village  Voice.  One 
Broadway  straight  play  we  surveyed3  spent  well 
over  half  its  $400,000  advertising  budget  on 
The  Times.  Another  surveyed  show,  produced 
by  an  off-Broadway  nonprofit,  spent  more 
than  $22,000  of  its  $32,000  ad  budget  on  The 
Times , with  most  of  that  $22,000  paying  for 
inclusion  in  the  thumbnail  Theater  Directory 
ads  known  as  the  ABCs. 

Although  many  readers  mistakenly 
assume  that  the  ABCs  are  free  listings,  they 
cost  a minimum  of  $2,000  a week  for  a daily 
presence.  And  off-Broadway  productions  pay 
the  same  per-line  rates  for  them  as  Broadway 
shows.  (Productions  in  theaters  199  seats  or 
smaller  receive  discounts  of  4 to  15  percent, 
but  few  companies  advertising  shows  of  that 
size  can  afford  the  ABCs.)  The  Times  does 
publish  editorial  listings  on  Fridays  and 
Sundays,  but  these  are  extremely  selective  and 
can  seem  arbitrary;  small  companies  cannot 
count  on  them. 

The  most  important  advertising- related 
decision  for  small  to  mid-sized  companies  is 
whether  to  buy  a presence  in  the  ABCs. 
Patricia  Taylor,  managing  director  of  the  off- 
Broadway  Women’s  Project  & Productions 
company,  has  mixed  feelings  on  the  subject, 
but  said  she  finally  decided  that  her  audience 
does  look  in  The  Times  for  information  on  the 
company’s  productions.  The  off-off-Broadway 
Artistic  New  Directions  theater  company,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  generally  decided  against 
paying  for  a listing.  The  company  bought  an 
ABC  for  its  recent  one-woman  show,  “Buon 
Natale,  Bruno,  hut  only  because  the  lead 
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actress  paid  for  it  out  of  her  own  pocket.  “I 
didn’t  feel  that  it  was  a good  idea,’’  said 
Kristine  Niven,  the  company’s  artistic  produc- 
ing director.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  our  audience.” 
Off-Broadway’s  marketing  difficulties 
have  been  exacerbated  since  the  Sept.  1 1 
attack.  Companies  producing  shows  last  fall 
had  to  get  the  word  out  not  only  that  their 
productions  were  worth  seeing,  but  that  their 
theaters  were  safe.  “When  we  reopened  after 
Sept.  1 1 , we  were  at  5 percent  [of  full  capaci- 
ty],” said  Erik  Sniedze,  associate  producer  for 
the  Flea  Theater  seven  blocks  north  of 
Ground  Zero.  “We  would  have  decent  reserva- 
tions, and  then  all  of  a sudden  the  front  page 
of  the  Post  would  call  this  area  a toxic  zone.” 

A big  blow  to  the  exposure  of  small  the- 
ater companies  has  been  the  recent  tightening 
of  magazine  and  newspaper  entertainment- 
listings  sections.  New  York  magazine,  the 
Village  Voice  and  others  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  space  designated  to  listings  as  a 
result  of  belt-tightening  in  the  newspaper 
business,  which  was  well  underway  before 
Sept.  1 1 . “We  tend  to  lose  column  space  regu- 
larly every  week,”  Village  Voice  listings  editor 
Jose  Germosen  said,  adding  that  recently  the 
paper’s  listings  have  seen  a 1 0 to  15  percent 
cut.  And  the  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse. 

Small  theater  companies,  especially,  look 
for  exposure  from  theater  Web  sites  such  as 
Nytheatre,  Ofifoffoff  and  CurtainUp,  which 


run  free  listings  and  reviews  by  readers  as  well 
as  by  critics.  “We  did  have  incredible  success 
[online]  when  we  did  ‘Gum’  with  Daphne 
Rubin-Vega,”  said  Taylor  of  the  Women’s 
Project.  “So  much  discussion  was  happening 
online  because  of  our  play.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  seeing  how  it  could  be  done  on  a 
grassroots  level. 

For  smaller  companies,  maintaining  a 
company  Web  site  can  be  invaluable.  Steve 
Keirn  of  the  Perkasie  Theatre  Company  said 
30  percent  of  his  audience  can  be  attributed  to 
online  traffic.  And  there  are  practical  benefits. 
“You  can  be  selling  tickets  or  advertising  your 
show  when  you  don’t  have  staff  on,’’  said  Beth 
Emelson,  producing  director  of  the  Atlantic 
Theater  Company. 

But  marketers  of  large  productions  are 
less  interested  in  plunging  tremendous 
resources  into  the  Internet.  They’d  rather 
direct  buyers  to  a Web  site  operated  by  a tick- 
et seller.  “Everybody  says,  ‘We  need  a Web 
site!”’  Coyne  of  Serino/Coyne  said.  “I  say  to 
them,  ‘No,  you  don’t.  You  need  Ticketmaster’s 
Web  site.’  You  don't  want  to  educate  the  audi- 
ence [online].  You  want  to  sell  them  tickets. 

1 “Who  Goes  to  Broadway  1999-2000,”  League  of  American 
Theatres  and  Producers,  200 1 . 

2 “The  Audience  for  New  York  Theatre,”  Audience  Research 
& Analysis,  commissioned  by  the  Theatre  Development  Fund 
and  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers,  1998. 

3 The  productions  are  cited  anonymously. 
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LEARNING  TO  READ  THE  ABCs 


The  New  York  Times'  “Theater  Directory”  is  a daily  institution,  the 
place  where  a casual  theatergoer  is  most  likely  to  take  account  of  the 
city’s  theatrical  offerings.  The  Theater  Directory  at  left,  from  the 
Sunday,  Nov.  18,  2001  Arts  & Leisure  section,  lists  32  Broadway 
shows,  46  off-Broadway  shows  and  five  Limited  Engagements. 

But  while  this  Directory  may  appear  to  be  a comprehensive  repre- 
sentation of  the  theater  slate,  it’s  actually  an  advertisement,  a detail  that 
can  be  inferred  but  is  never  explicitly  mentioned  (its  ad  status  is  indicat- 
ed typographically  with  a double  black  line  above  the  copy,  as  on  other 
Times  ads).  The  paid  listings  cost  each  production  a minimum  of  $360 
on  a Sunday  and  $1,950  for  a full  week,  and  do  not  include  one-third 
of  the  65  off-Broadway  productions  up  at  that  time  (according  to  the 
Nov.  1 5 issue  of  Time  Out  New  York,  whose  listings  aim  toward  com- 
prehensiveness) or  any  of  the  57  off-off-Broadway  productions. 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTIONS  DOMINATE  OFF-BROADWAY 

When  considering  the  various  niches  of  the  theater  industry,  it  is  easy  to 
adopt  a “big-guy/little-guy”  dichotomy,  with  the  commercial  jugger- 
nauts of  Broadway  on  one  side  and  the  nonprofits  of  off-  and  off-off 
Broadway  on  the  other.  This  neglects  an  important  niche:  that  of  com- 
mercial off-Broadway  productions.  On  the  week  in  question,  listings  for 
commercial  off-Broadway  productions  (28)  outnumbered  nonprofits 
(15)  by  a margin  of  nearly  two  to  one. 

Our  sample  directory  suggests  that  today’s  off-Broadway  is  less  a 
haven  for  “straight  plays”  that  used  to  be  standard  Broadway  fare  than  a 
mottled  mix  of  traditional  productions  and  offbeat  crowd-pleasers. 
These  include  cabarets  (“Our  Sinatra”),  drag  shows  (“Dragapella”),  illu- 
sionists (“Criss  Angel  Mindfreak”),  multi-genre  performance  forms 
(“Blue  Man  Group,”  “De  La  Guarda”)  and  humorous  bodily  manipula- 
tion (“Puppetry  of  the  Penis”). 


■ 
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Dollars  and  Cents 


NEW  CREATIVE  FRAMEWORKS 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS 
OF  CO-PRODUCTIONS 

Since  at  least  1976,  when  the  Manhattan 
Theatre  Club  (MTC)  mounted  David 
Rudkin’s  “Ashes”  with  the  Public  Theater,  co- 
productions have  been  an  increasingly  visible 
aspect  of  New  York  theater.  The  structures  of 
such  ventures  vary,  from  collaborations 
between  two  nonprofit  theaters  to  those 
between  a nonprofit  and  a commercial  pro- 
ducer. But  the  notion  itself — that  a nonprofit 
theater  can,  in  partnership  with  others,  pro- 
duce a play  it  might  find  impossible  to 
mount  alone,  and  in  the  process  help  its  own 
bottom  line — has  become  an  integral,  per- 
haps permanent,  part  of  the  city’s  theatrical 
landscape. 

Co-production  income  has  skyrocketed  in 
the  past  several  years.  One  recent  survey  of 
national  nonprofit  theaters  found  that  the 
combination  of  co-production  and  enhance- 
ment income  jumped  120  percent  between 
1 997  and  2000,  making  it  the  fastest-growing 
income  item  on  the  average  nonprofit  theater’s 
budget.1  Along  with  this  new  income  stream, 
naturally,  come  questions  about  how  co-pro- 
ductions are  changing  the  nature  of  nonprofit 
theater.  Are  they  corrupting  the  small  theater’s 
perceived  mandate  to  remain  separate  from 
and  less  commercial  than  Broadway?  Has  off- 


Broadway  theater  become  a de  facto  farm  sys- 
tem for  the  Broadway  big  leagues? 

“If  you  put  Zelda  Fichandler,  Gordon 
Davidson  and  the  other  lions  of  the  LORT 
movement  in  a room  in  1968  and  said,  ‘True 
or  false:  Your  job  is  now  to  work  for 
Broadway,’  they  would  have  gone  at  you  with 
pickaxes,”  quipped  League  President  Jed 
Bernstein.  “The  issue  is  now  about  the  deal, 
not  the  artistic  vision.” 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PITFALLS 

Not  every  co-production  aims  to  go  to 
Broadway,  of  course;  many  are  presented  on 
nonprofit  stages  or  on  commercial  off- 
Broadway  stages.  In  fact,  most  relatively  com- 
mercial straight  plays  that  used  to  be  on 
Broadway  are  now  off-Broadway.  But  the 
prospect  of  a Broadway  jump  can  be  appealing 
to  presenters  who  seek  to  expand  their  influ- 
ence. “They  allow  us  to  grow  the  theater,  to 
pay  staff  and  artists  more,”  said  Barry  Grove, 
executive  producer  at  MTC,  which  moved 
“Proof,”  “The  Tale  of  the  Allergist’s  Wife”  and 
“King  Hedley  II”  to  Broadway  in  2001.  “The 
plays  also  reach  a broader  audience  than  they 
would  have  had  they  been  limited  to  short 
runs  at  MTC. 

“I  think  we’re  at  the  nexus  of  two 
worlds,”  Grove  continued.  “We  don’t  see  it  as 
morphing  MTC  into  some  other  entity.  Quite 


PRODUCTION  INCOME  SOARS 

INCREASE  IN  INCOME  CONSTITUENTS  FOR  NATIONAL  NONPROFIT  THEATERS 
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the  contrary — I think  we’re  very  strongly  a 
nonprofit  institution.  But  we’ve  been  able  to 
successfully  build  multiple  relationships  with 
the  for-profit  community.” 

Co-productions  have  certainly  helped  the 
MTC  increase  its  size  and  profile.  MTC’s  1978- 
79  operating  budget  was  under  $900,000;  in 
2001,  the  figure  was  $1 1.5  million.  MTC  could 
not  have  grown  so  fast  without  its  long  and  suc- 
cessful history  of  co-productions. 

Other  off-Broadway  theater  companies 
find  that  the  financial  benefits  aren’t  worth  the 
artistic  tradeoffs.  James  Nicola,  artistic  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Theatre  Workshop — 
which  transferred  “Rent”  to  Broadway  and  in 
2000  moved  “Dirty  Blonde”  to  a commercial 
run  in  partnership  with  the  Shubert 
Organization — suggested  that  co-productions 
imperil  the  original  purpose  of  the  nonprofit- 
theater  movement.  “The  question  is,  ‘What  is 
it  to  be  a nonprofit  theater?”’  Nicola  asked.  “Is 
it  simply  to  be  a vehicle  for  the  production  of 
commercial  theater  product?  And  if  so,  why 
bother  with  even  a charade  of  an  organization 
about  art,  as  opposed  to  commerce?” 

Nicola’s  partner  at  NYTW,  managing 
director  Lynn  Moffat,  agreed.  “Jim  and  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it’s  not  worth  it,” 
she  said.  “It  doesn’t  serve  the  development  of 
the  work.  When  you  start  to  talk  to  commer- 
cial producers,  it’s  really  about  developing  a 
product,  something  that  will  have  a commer- 
cial, tangible  value  that  will  give  a return  on 
the  investment.  And  we  re  not  here  for  the 
return  on  investment.” 

Still  other  theaters  try  to  stake  out  a mid- 
dle ground,  arguing  that  co-productions  with 
commercial  producers  can  be  healthy  as  long 
as  they  don’t  distract  from  the  nonprofit  the- 
ater’s mission.  “If  your  first  question  is,  ‘Is  it 
commercial?’  I don’t  know  if  that’s  the  right 
question  to  ask,”  said  Neil  Pepe,  artistic  direc- 
tor of  The  Atlantic  Theater  Company. 
“Commercial  producers  are  looking  for  suc- 
cessful plays  to  put  in  their  theaters.  This  is 
why  so  many  of  the  plays  are  started  in  non- 
profits: because  the  missions  of  the  nonprofits 
are  much  more  nurturing  to  artists.” 


The  Atlantic  had  a healthy  experience 
with  Martin  McDonagh’s  “The  Beauty  Queen 
of  Leenane.”  “We  loved  the  play,”  Pepe  said, 
“and  we  thought  the  best  way  to  do  it  here  was 
with  the  original  cast.  We  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  the  most  expensive  show  we’d  ever  done, 
because  of  getting  the  actors  in  from  London, 
higher  Equity  contracts  for  them,  and  so  forth. 
So  we  started  going  around  to  commercial  pro- 
ducers and  saying,  ‘Can  you  help  us?”’ 

Pepe  found  six  commercial  producers  to 
help  move  the  production  to  Broadway,  where 
it  won  four  Tony  Awards.  “Clearly,  more  peo- 
ple wanted  to  see  that  play,”  he  said.  “Maybe 
10  or  20  percent  of  that  audience  would  have 
come  down  here  to  our  theater.  But  [a  co-pro- 
duction]  just  opens  it  up.  It  just  has  to  be  a 
relationship  where  the  commercial  producers 
aren’t  dictating  to  the  nonprofits  what  their 
mission  should  be.  You  don’t  want  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog.  If  the  nonprofits  are  follow- 
ing their  mission  and  choosing  the  kinds  of 
plays  they  think  are  good,  and  if  that  works 
for  the  commercial  producers,  great.” 

Co-productions  can  also  bring  another 
benefit  that  goes  beyond  the  theater’s  bottom 
line:  a continuity  that  comes  with  multiple 
stagings  over  time.  “We  go  to  BAM  [the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music]  with  a great 
sense  of  envy,”  said  Classic  Stage  Company 
Artistic  Director  Barry  Edelstein.  “So  many  of 
the  shows  they  produce  have  been  being  per- 
formed for  a year,  and  have  a sense  of  familiar- 
ity and  command  that  most  new  productions 
don’t.  Our  production  of  In  the  Penal 
Colony’  has  been  performed  almost  a hundred 
times  by  essentially  the  same  group  of  artists 
at  two  other  theaters.  It’s  at  a level  of  sophisti- 
cation and  nuance  that  it  never  would  have 
gotten  to  if  we’d  started  it  from  the  ground-up 
here.  That’s  the  way  theater  is:  The  more  you 
repeat  it,  the  better  and  the  deeper  it  gets.” 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCERS, 

A WAY  TO  MITIGATE  RISK 

Certainly,  commercial  producers  see  great 
advantages  in  producing  plays  that  have  been 
successful  elsewhere.  Jack  Viertel,  creative 
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director  for  Jujamcyn  Theaters,  calls  it  “a  line- 
of-least- resistance  issue.”  Since  plays  are  being 
developed  by  nonprofit  theaters,  commercial 
producers  don’t  need  to  generate  them.  “Why 
would  you  take  an  enormous  risk  on  a script 
you  may  happen  to  like  that  other  people  may 
not,  if  you  can  fill  your  buildings  with  plays 
that  have  been  proven  at  the  Manhattan 
Theatre  Club  or  the  Goodman  or  someplace?” 
Viertel  asked. 

Even  if  someone  gave  him  a script  he  felt 
passionate  about,  Viertel  said,  he’d  probably 
offer  it  to  a nonprofit,  and  then  give  it  a com- 
mercial run.  That  scenario  offers  little  risk,  he 
said.  “If  it  ends  up  not  working  and  we  don’t 
transfer  it,  at  least  a subscription  audience  has 
seen  it,  and  the  playwright  has  not  been  hurt 
by  having  a Broadway  flop.” 

This  assumes  that  any  agent  would  sub- 
mit a straight  play  to  a commercial  producer. 
According  to  producer  Elizabeth  McCann, 
who  transferred  “Copenhagen”  from  London 
in  2000  and  “The  Play  About  the  Baby”  from 
two  nonprofits  last  year,  “Agents  don’t  even 
attempt  to  send  a straight  play  to  a Broadway 
producer,  because  they  figure  the  nonprofit 
will  put  it  on  and  then  they’ll  make  a linkage 
with  a commercial  management.  So  very  few 
scripts  come.  I don’t  think  there’s  a play  on 
Broadway  this  year  that  was  not  produced 
someplace  else  first.” 

McCann  understands  the  urge  to  play  it 
safe.  If  she  did  receive  a straight  play  from  an 
agent  that  had  never  been  produced  and  she 
fell  in  love  with  it,  she  said,  “I’d  probably  be  as 
scared  as  anyone  else.”  She’d  send  it  to  a non- 
profit and  strike  a deal. 

Co-productions  give  well-known  actors 
and  directors  a chance  to  open  in  a low-pres- 
sure environment,  McCann  said,  so  that 
when  the  show  transfers  to  a commercial  run, 
they’re  prepared.  Most  marquee  television  and 
movie  actors  who  can  entice  Broadway  ticket 
buyers  tend  not  to  have  worked  recently  in 
the  theater,  in  New  York  or  anywhere  else. 
Some  may  have  little  or  no  experience  acting 
before  a large  live  audience — away  from  the 


safety  net  of  multiple  takes- — or  performing 
in  long  runs.  By  performing  in  a trial  run  at 
an  out-of-town  nonprofit  before  coming  to 
New  York,  they  can  learn  or  re-learn  how  to 
act  in  the  theater,  and  in  doing  so  protect 
their  reputations. 

The  financial  rewards  for  actors  are  less 
clear,  said  Actors’  Equity  President  Alan 
Eisenberg.  “You  have  this  great  collaboration 
between  commercial  theater  and  not-for- 
profit  theater.  Do  any  of  the  subsequent 
results  of  the  production  ever  go  to  the  actors 
or  the  other  unions  and  guilds  that  partici- 
pate in  this  collaboration?”  Eisenberg  asked 
rhetorically.  “There’s  been  a complete  refuta- 
tion of  any  kind  of  principle  that  the  actors 
should  in  any  way  earn  something  from  a 
not-for-profit  production  that  goes  to  a com- 
mercial production.” 

FOR  SMALL  PRODUCERS,  IT'S 
MORE  THAN  JUST  THE  MONEY 

The  financial  boost  that  commercial  collabo- 
rations provide  disappears  when  one  nonprofit 
producer  hooks  up  with  another.  In  those 
cases,  co-productions  must  have  goals  that  go 
beyond  mere  dollars.  For  the  Pan-Asian 
Repertory  Theatre,  collaboration  among  the- 
ater companies  has  meant  an  opportunity  to 
mix  culture  and  aesthetics,  said  artistic  direc- 
tor Tisa  Chang.  The  Pan-Asian  has  produced 
shows  with  the  INTAR  Hispanic  American 
Arts  Center  and  Repertorio  Espanol.  But  it’s 
not  about  trying  to  grow.  “We  elect  to  stay 
fairly  small  and  independent  in  order  to  do 
the  art,”  Chang  said. 

For  the  New  York  Theatre  Workshop,  co- 
production offers  some  artistic  benefits,  if  not 
many  fiscal  ones.  When  NYTW  co-produced 
Susan  Sontag’s  “Alice  in  Bed"  in  2000  with  the 
Dutch  theater  company  Het  Zuidelijk  Toneel, 
it  spent  more  on  the  production  than  it  would 
have  had  it  produced  a similar  play  on  its  own. 
“My  experience  with  co-productions,”  Nicola 
said,  “is  that  they  don’t  save  money;  they  don’t 
get  cheaper.  For  a production  of  the  scale  of 
‘Alice  in  Bed,’  we  would  usually  spend  around 
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“I  think  there’s  too  much  safe  theater  in  a not-for-profit  environment.  It’s  their  responsibility  to 
say,  ‘The  best  results  have  been  when  we  have  gone  out  on  a limb.  If  we  fail,  we  fail.  Let’s  wake 
up  our  subscribers.’”  - Fisher  Stevens,  partner,  GreeneStreet  Films 


$100,000,  but  ‘Alice’  cost  us  twice  that  much.” 
The  entire  tab,  $400,000,  was  split  with 
the  Dutch  company,  whose  artistic  director, 

Ivo  van  Hove,  directed  it.  Nicola  said  he  pro- 
duced it  mainly  because  “I  think  [van  Hove]  is 
a rather  extraordinary  artist,  not  like  anyone 
I’ve  ever  seen,  and  I want  his  work  to  be  seen 
here,  not  only  in  this  theater  but  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  this  city.  So  we  re  willing  to  commit 
a lot  of  resources  to  make  that  happen.  ” 

Grove  of  MTC  sees  it  the  same  way.  “Co- 
production doesn’t  often  actually  save 
money,”  he  noted.  “It  makes  possible  work 
you  might  not  otherwise  get.  It  also  allows  for 
multiple  productions,  which  is  good  for  the 
writer  and  for  developing  the  work;  August 
Wilson  has  been  a prime  example  of  that 
methodology  of  working.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Goodman  Theatre’s 
production  of  Rebecca  Gilman’s  “Boy  Gets 
Girl,”  MTC  wanted  to  bring  it  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  with  original  cast  and  design 
intact.  “Bringing  them  here  and  housing 
them,  paying  them  a per  diem,  etc.,  is  a big 
expense,”  Grove  said.  “On  the  other  hand,  the 
Goodman  graciously  gave  us  their  physical 
production,  which  required  a certain  amount 
of  modification.  Maybe  on  balance,  not  need- 
ing as  much  rehearsal  time  or  having  to  design 
and  build  a new  physical  production,  the  sav- 
ings might  have  equaled  the  cost  of  bringing  a 
fully  rehearsed  cast  to  New  York. 

In  2000,  the  Atlantic  co-produced  David 
Mamet’s  “American  Buffalo”  with  the  Donmar 
Warehouse  in  London.  “Co-productions  with 
other  nonprofits  can  be  complicated,”  Neil 
Pepe  said.  “How  do  people  define  co-produc- 
tions? The  question  is  always  financial:  ‘How 
do  you  cut  the  deal?”’ 


The  arrangement  the  Atlantic  made  with 
the  Donmar  Warehouse  was  straightforward. 
The  production  was  rehearsed  in  New  York 
with  an  American  cast  (which  included 
William  H.  Macy  and  Philip  Baker  Hall); 
those  costs,  plus  the  cost  of  designing  and 
building  the  costumes,  were  borne  by  the 
Atlantic.  The  Donmar  picked  up  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  cast  and  costumes  to 
London,  paid  and  housed  the  cast  during  the 
London  run  and  built  the  set.  After  a five- 
week  run  in  London,  the  company,  clothes 
and  set  were  returned  to  New  York  for  a run 
at  the  Atlantic’s  theater  on  20th  Street. 

“There’s  no  denying  it’s  a complicated  situ- 
ation,” Edelstein  of  Classic  Stage  allowed.  “The 
cost  differential  between  doing  a show  out  of 
town  and  doing  it  here  is  immense.  The  union 
agreements  are  complex,  and  our  peer  group  of 
theaters  is  now  lacing  these  issues  and  making 
decisions  about  whether  we’re  going  to 
approach  Actors’  Equity  with  a proposal  to 
change  the  ways  those  arrangements  are  made.” 

At  the  nonprofit  Women’s  Project  & 
Productions,  which  has  moved  “The  Exact 
Center  of  the  Universe”  and  “Saint  Lucy’s 
Eyes”  recently  to  commercial  off-Broadway 
theaters  and  is  working  with  Playwrights 
Horizons  on  a production  of  Sarah  Schulman’s 
“Carson  McCullers,”  managing  director 
Patricia  Taylor  said  she  is  struggling  to  find  a 
co-production  arrangement  that  sufficiently 
compensates  the  smaller  theater.  The  issue  is 
not  strictly  financial;  it’s  a matter  of  credit  and 
recognition  for  having  developed  the  produc- 
tion. “We’ve  put  in  so  much  money  and  so 
much  effort,  and  raised  so  much  money,  to 
produce  plays,  and  then  what  we  see  are  little 
percentages  of  somebody’s  gross,  Taylor  said. 
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With  public 
funding  for  the 
theater  drying 
up,  some 
nonprofits  may 
count  on 
commercial 
partnerships  for 
their  very 
survival. 


“The  commercial  theaters  are  wonderful,  but 
they  did  not  produce  the  play.  And  so  [their] 
taking  it  over  and  being  able  to  put  money 
into  advertising  isn’t  quite  the  same  thing.” 

SCANDALOUS  BEDFELLOWS? 

While  co-productions  have  become  common- 
place in  New  York,  some  question  the  appropri- 
ateness of  nonprofit  enterprises  involving  them- 
selves in  productions  meant  to  earn  a profit. 

Though  she  is  grateful  to  nonprofit  the- 
aters for  developing  plays  she  can  transfer  to 
bigger  houses,  Elizabeth  McCann  is  concerned 
that  nonprofits  are  turning  increasingly  con- 
servative in  their  programming.  Many  have 
deliberately  begun  to  look  for  plays  they  can 
transfer  to  a commercial  run,  thereby  earning 
potentially  hefty  royalties.  And  because  non- 
profits are  funded  in  part  with  taxpayer 
money,  whether  in  the  form  of  government 
grants  or  tax-deductible  donations,  McCann 
asked,  “To  what  extent  do  they  have  a greater 
obligation  to  produce  riskier  works,  newer 
works,  more  controversial  works,  more  adven- 
turous works  than  their  commercial  brothers?” 

Some  find  it  odd  that  the  media  has  paid 
little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  potential  perils  of 
linkages  between  nonprofit  theaters  and  com- 
mercial producers,  and  yet  has  been  outspoken 
on  the  influence  of  money  in  the  museum 
world.  “ The  New  York  Times,"  said  Robert 
Marx  of  the  Samuels  Foundation,  “took  a very, 
very  strong  stand  on  the  Saatchi  investment  in 
the  ‘Sensation’  exhibit  [at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art] : that  it  was  absolutely  wrong 
that  a nonprofit  institution  accepted  money 
from  a commercial  entity  which  would  benefit 
from  the  show.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
running  incredibly  laudatory  articles  about 
enhancement  money  in  the  theater.  In  the  same 
week!  About  how  wonderful  it  is,  for  example, 
that  Cameron  Mackintosh’s  production  of 
‘Martin  Guerre’  is  doing  its  out-of-town  tryout 
at  the  Guthrie  Theater  in  Minneapolis,  and  the 


Guthrie  can  make  money  from  it.  Well,  why  is 
it  a terrible  thing  for  a museum  to  take 
enhancement  money,  and  totally  appropriate 
for  a nonprofit  theater  to  take  enhancement 
money?  How  do  you  balance  this?” 

Nonetheless,  given  commercial  theater’s 
declining  interest  in  presenting  untested 
works,  co-production  arrangements  may  be 
the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  new  plays  get 
significant  exposure.  With  public  funding  for 
the  theater  drying  up,  some  nonprofits  may 
count  on  commercial  partnerships  for  their 
very  survival.  “I  used  to  feel  that  the  craving  of 
many  nonprofit  theaters  for  a hit  they  could 
transfer  to  Broadway  for  a commercial  run 
was  a betrayal  of  the  purpose  of  the  nonprofit 
movement,”  said  Linda  Winer,  chief  drama 
critic  at  Newsday.  Recently,  however,  she’s 
rethought  her  position.  “After  seeing  what 
happened  to  funding  during  the  Reagan-Bush 
years,  and  after  what  happened  to  foundation 
funding  and  to  general  attitudes  toward  fund- 
ing the  arts,  I’ve  mellowed  quite  a bit.  Now,  I 
think  that  part  of  the  mandate  for  nonprofits 
may  be  developing  for-profit  shows.”  After  all, 
she  said,  “The  for-profit  producers  aren’t 
going  to  develop  them.” 

Michael  Feingold,  chief  critic  at  the 
Village  Voice,  finds  the  current  situation 
unhealthy.  “What  Broadway  producers  basi- 
cally do  is  bloodhound  for  truffle-growers  to 
whom  they  can  give  enhancement  money. 

And  there  are  theaters  living  on  that  money, 
or  certainly  choosing  projects  they  would  not 
choose  if  they  were  simply  choosing  plays  to 
produce  for  their  audience.  It’s  corrupted  the 
whole  resident-theater  system.” 

Still,  co-productions  are  clearly  here  to 
stay.  Rather  than  fight  them,  the  best 
approach  for  nonprofit  theater  companies  may 
be  to  use  this  mechanism  selectively,  striking  a 
balance  between  ideals  and  viability. 


1 Theatre  Communications  Group,  “Theater  Facts  2000,'  200 1 . 
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BLURRING  THE  LINE  BETWEEN 
STAGE  AND  SCREEN 


Tales  of  New  York’s  most  promising  theatri- 
cal talent  being  lured  to  California  are  as  old 
as  the  (Hollywood)  hills.  “Millions  are  to  be 
grabbed  out  here  and  your  only  competition  is 
idiots,”  Herman  Mankiewicz  wrote  in  a 
famous  cable  to  Ben  Hecht  75  years  ago,  urg- 
ing him  to  come  west.  Growing  up,  said 
Fisher  Stevens,  partner  in  New  York-based 
GreeneStreet  Films,  “We  all  dream  of  going  to 
New  York  to  be  great  artists  or  actors  or  direc- 
tors for  the  theater.  All  of  a sudden,  you  get 
this  film  carrot  dangled,  this  television  carrot 
dangled.  You  have  to  make  a decision  after  a 
while  if  you’re  going  to  stay  in  New  York  or 
beat  it  out  to  Hollywood. 

Increasingly,  though,  the  choice  is  less 
black  and  white.  A new  multimedia,  multi- 
platform industry  in  New  York  is  emerging, 
with  nonprofit  theater  as  its  foundation  as 
well  as  its  talent  pool.  In  New  York  these  days, 
said  Columbia  University  theater  professor 
and  off-Broadway  producer  Evangeline 
Morphos,  “The  writers,  the  actors,  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  directors  in  fact  see  themselves 
as  belonging  to  a larger  entertainment  [realm] 
that  includes  film,  television  and  new  media.” 

Jack  Viertel  of  Jujamcyn  Theaters  has  a 
similar  view  of  the  landscape.  “There’s  a 
tremendous  ferment  of  young  talent  [in  New 
York]  that  works  both  in  independent  film 
and  in  small  theater  companies,”  he  said. 

Leslie  Urdang  is  an  avatar  of  this  new 
breed.  She  runs  a hybrid  company  called  New 
York  Stage  and  Film,  with  offices  in  New  York 
City  and  at  Vassar  College.  “I’m  always  rec- 


ommending to  the  students  up  at  Vassar,  ‘Try 
to  do  both  [theater  and  film],  or  try  to  do  it 
all,  ” she  said.  “It’s  interesting,  it’s  stimulating, 
and  it  helps  you  financially.  And  each  thing 
informs  the  other  in  a really  healthy  way.” 

For  writer  Theresa  Rebeck,  this  mix  of 
platforms  works  well,  though  “healthy”  might 
not  be  the  word  she  would  use.  “Television, 
film  and  theater  are  all  solipsistic  universes,” 
she  observed.  “They’re  all  dysfunctional  in 
their  own  special  way.  The  fact  that  I could 
bounce  back  and  forth  between  them  offered 
me  a sort  of  psychic  escape  hatch.  ” 

Any  fears  that  this  jumping-around 
would  confuse  audiences  intent  on  identifying 
someone  as  a “film  actor”  or  a “television 
writer”  are  unfounded,  according  to  New  York 
Times  critic  Margo  Jefferson.  “You’re  always 
tracking  the  actors  you  love  across  the  media,” 
she  said. 

The  primary  source  for  this  new  industry 
continues  to  be  off-Broadway  theater,  where 
fresh  writing  voices  are  developed  before  mov- 
ing to  the  commercial  theater,  television  or 
film.  Many  nonprofit  theater  companies  in 
New  York  have  struck  commercial  partner- 
ships with  film  companies.  Playwrights 
Horizons  has  had  a long-standing  arrange- 
ment with  Steven  Spielberg,  whose  film  com- 
panies have  helped  commission  plays  for 
which  Spielberg’s  entities  retain  the  option  for 
a screenplay.  The  Atlantic  Theater  Company 
has  a similar  arrangement  with  Tribeca  Films 
and  more  recently  has  incorporated  its  own 
film  company.  Such  arrangements  do  not  nec- 
essarily lead  to  a hybridization  or  an  imitation 
by  one  of  the  other,  in  Viertel’s  view,  but 
rather  “the  industries  existing  side  by  side”  and 
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“If  the  industry  is  looking  toward  off-Broadway,  as  it  is,  to  develop  the  new  work,  that’s  where  the 
tax  breaks  need  to  happen.  That’s  where  the  concessions  need  to  happen.  That’s  where  the  market- 
ing needs  to  happen.”  - Evangeline  Morphos,  producer  and  Columbia  University  theater  professor 
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“invention  rubbing  off  from  one  to  the  other.” 
Still,  many  would  say  that  despite  some 
recent  reintegration  of  theater  and  film  in  New 
York  and  the  growth  of  Manhattan-based  film 
companies  such  as  Miramax,  the  movie  indus- 
try still  has  ground  to  make  up  after  having 
abandoned  the  city  a generation  ago.  “When  I 
started  working  30  years  ago  in  this  business, 
we  had  Columbia  here.  We  had  Warner.  We 
had  Fox,”  said  John  Breglio,  chairman  of  the 
Theatre  Development  Fund.  “Basically,  every 
major  studio  had  a big  office  in  New  York 
City.  They’re  all  gone;  they’re  all  in  L.A.” 

Morphos  wonders  how  Hollywood  could 
repay  its  debt  to  New  York  for  serving  as  a 
training  ground.  “What  does  [the  film]  indus- 
try owe  back  to  the  theater?  Is  there  a way  to 
get  film  companies  to  relocate  here?  To  begin 
to  set  up  spaces  that  can  be  used  in  multiple 
ways  for  film  studios?  What  is  the  flow  back 
financially  from  this  larger  industry  that  the 
New  York  theater  really  feeds?” 

Without  this  repricocity  from  Hollywood, 
writers  and  actors  who  stay  in  New  York  must 
pay  a price.  “It’s  a choice  I sometimes  regret 
making,”  Fisher  Stevens  admitted.  “There  is 
difficulty  because  of  lack  of  proximity.  Deals 
are  made  in  parties  and  meetings  in  Los 
Angeles.  Someone  will  say,  ‘How  you  doin’?  We 
need  an  actor.  We  need  a writer. . . .’  Often  in 
New  York,  it’s  not  like  that.  You  submit  a 
script,  and  it  sits  in  a pile  in  Hollywood  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  you  hope  that  it  gets 
chosen.”  The  writers  and  actors  who  do  stay 
contend  that  New  York  offers  a creative  free- 
dom and  energy  they  can’t  find  in  Hollywood. 

It’s  not  only  the  artists  who  are  crossing 
platforms:  It  is  the  artform  itself.  Many  plays 


that  first  surfaced  off-Broadway  are  gaining 
renewed  lives  on  the  small  screen,  particularly 
on  cable  networks  such  as  Showtime  and 
HBO.  Hollywood  has  a mixed  track  record, 
to  put  it  charitably,  when  it  comes  to  adapt- 
ing work  from  the  New  York  stage  for  the  big 
screen.  But  more  off-Broadway  productions 
are  finding  their  way  to  Broadway  [see  “The 
Pros  and  Cons  of  Co-Productions”]  and  on 
to  a mass  audience  via  cable.  Margaret 
Edson’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  “Wit”  is  one 
example;  Tony  Kushner’s  “Angels  in  America” 
another.  After  efforts  to  adapt  “Angels”  for 
the  big  screen  were  scrapped,  it  is  being 
revived  at  HBO  by  Mike  Nichols,  who  also 
directed  the  cable  version  of  “Wit.”  “Angels” 
is  beginning  production  with  a cast  that 
would  make  any  Hollywood  producer  envi- 
ous: A1  Pacino,  Meryl  Streep  and  Emma 
Thompson,  among  others. 

Some  in  the  theater  complain  that  young 
actors  aren’t  as  interested  in  following  the  tra- 
ditional career  path  from  off-Broadway  to 
Broadway  to  film  as  they  once  were.  “Young 
actors  today  want  to  do  movies,  want  to  do 
television  from  the  start,  Stevens  complained. 

But  those  who  do  begin  on  stage  and 
then  make  it  big  often  maintain  a deep  con- 
nection to  the  theater,  one  that  simply  does 
not  exist  to  a similar  extent  in  Los  Angeles. 
Said  Urdang,  “One  of  the  things  I always  find 
as  a producer  of  a not-for-profit  organization 
is  that  the  biggest  supporters  of  the  theater  are 
the  artists  who  have  gone  on  to  make  money 
in  television  and  film.  They  are  constantly 
asking  me,  ‘What  can  I do?  When  can  I come 
back  and  work  there?  Can  I give  money?  I’ll 
do  anything  for  the  theater. 
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IS  THERE  A "NEW  YORK 
STORY"? 


With  Hollywood’s  film  and  television 
industries  presenting  such  financial  allure  for 
writers,  directors  and  actors,  what  keeps  so 
many  of  them  in  New  York  City?  It  may  be 
the  sense  that  New  York  offers  the  freedom  to 
craft  particularly  direct  or  honest  narratives. 
“Ultimately,  it’s  a decision  based  on  story- 
telling,” explained  Frank  Pugliese,  a writer  for 
stage  and  film.  If  you’re  drawn  to  a truthful 
and  genuine  way  of  telling  stories,  he  said, 
“you’re  sort  of  forced  to  stay  in  New  York.” 

New  York  stories  have  in  common  “a  cer- 
tain feel  to  them... a downtown,  gritty  feel,” 
Pugliese  said.  These  definable  motifs  run 
through  televised  and  theatrical  productions 
as  disparate  as  “Rent”  and  “Law  and  Order.” 
According  to  New  York  Times  critic  Margo 
Jefferson,  “They  have  to  do  with  quick,  very 
sudden  and  intense  crossing  of  disparities,  be 
those  class  disparities,  or  ethnic,  or  racial.  Or 
the  speed  of  an  experience — being  in  a very 
quiet,  slow  place,  being  in  a park,  and  then 
suddenly  having  to  go  into  the  subway.  It’s 
the  way  your  senses  get  all  jammed  and  cross- 
currented.” 

The  New  York  story,  Jefferson  continued, 
is  located  at  “the  cutting  edge  of  whatever  is  a 
new  political,  social,  sexual  reality/ fantasy. 
When  we  say  we’re  ‘anti-PC,’  we’re  not  reac- 
tionary. We  re  anti-PC  because  we  re  taking  all 
kinds  of  different  risks.” 

New  York’s  mixture  of  cultures,  genres 
and  mediums,  some  feel,  also  means  less  will- 
ingness to  wait  around  for  the  conventional 
artistic  machinery  to  take  its  course.  This 
urgency  became  more  marked  after  Sept.  1 1 . 


Now,  Pugliese  said,  “a  lot  of  theater  people 
don’t  want  to  get  into  the  cycle  of  doing  the 
stages — going  from  off-off-Broadway  to  off- 
Broadway  and  then  trying  to  get  into  a big 
house.” 

The  film  and  television  industries, 
because  it  can  take  years  for  their  productions 
to  move  from  script  to  set  to  release,  can’t 
respond  with  that  kind  of  immediacy.  That 
may  be  why  Los  Angeles  felt  alien  last  fall  to 
New  York  Stage  and  Film’s  Leslie  Urdang,  who 
spent  most  of  September  and  October  on  the 
West  Coast.  “Obviously,  the  questions  on 
everybody’s  mind  were,  ‘What  kind  of  stories 
do  you  tell  now?  What  feels  relevant?”’ 

Urdang  said.  “Then  you  see  that  the  biggest 
movies  [at  the  box  office]  are  still  the  violent 
movies,  whether  it’s  ‘Training  Day’  or  ‘From 
Hell.'  So  there’s  a certain  confusion  about 
that.  I don’t  think  anyone  [in  L.A.]  knows 
what  to  do.” 

The  proximity  of  New  York  artists  to  the 
disaster  forced  them  to  grapple  with  it  more 
quickly.  “I’ve  been  struck  these  last  weeks  by 
how  everyone’s  trying  to  interpret  the  tragedy 
and  put  their  own  meaning  on  it,”  Pugliese 
said.  “I’ve  found  that  people  in  New  York  just 
want  the  truth.  They  want  collective  conceits 
to  disappear.” 

Around  the  city,  exhibits  and  perform- 
ances responding  to  Sept.  1 1 sprung  up  with- 
in days.  Pugliese  participated  in  an  attack- 
themed  installment  of  “24-Hour  Plays”  (in 
which  participants  conceive,  rehearse  and 
present  a 10-minute  play  in  a single  day).  “It 
was  an  immediate,  very  visceral  feel,”  Pugliese 
observed.  “People  said,  ‘Let’s  do  a play  in  a 
living  room.  We  need  to  start  telling  stories 
right  now.’” 
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LOTS  OF  NOISE, 

NOT  ENOUGH  VOICES: 

NEW  YORK'S  THEATER  MEDIA 


In  a country  where  single-newspaper  towns 
are  now  the  norm,  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  is  served  by  three  major  dailies — the  Post , 
the  Daily  News  and  The  Times — as  well  as 
Long  Island-based  Newsday  seems  a compara- 
tive luxury.  But  it’s  a far  cry  from  the  days 
when  New  Yorkers  could  choose  from  among 
seven  newspapers.  In  the  1950s  and  early  ’60s, 
when  a number  of  now-shuttered  papers  were 
still  in  business,  the  Times  competed  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  tor  the  dominant  role  in  cover- 
ing the  theater  scene. 

New  York  may  not  literally  be  a one-paper 
town  these  days,  but  when  it  comes  to  theater 
coverage,  The  Times  certainly  wields  over- 
whelming influence.  The  prevailing  sense,  in 
the  words  of  Lincoln  Center’s  Bernard 
Gersten,  is  that  if  a production  isn’t  covered  in 
The  Times,  “it  doesn’t  really  happen.”  Though 
the  Post  and  the  Daily  News  publish  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  writing  on  the  theater,  their 
influence  is  seen  as  negligible  by  theater  profes- 
sionals in  terms  of  critical  standing  and  audi- 
ence-building. Those  other  papers,  Lynn 
Moffat  of  New  York  Theatre  Workshop  said 
bluntly,  “don’t  matter.”  Asked  if  there’s  any 
benefit  to  a positive  review  in  the  Post,  Gersten 
answered,  “Yes.  We  can  reprint  the  review  [in 
an  advertisement]  in  The  Times." 

Newsday  $ theater  coverage  is  extensive — in 
terms  of  sheer  volume,  in  fact,  it  nearly  matches 
that  of  The  Times.  But  perhaps  because  of 
Newsdays  suburban  orientation,  its  critical 
judgments  don’t  come  close  to  matching  its 
larger  rival’s  in  importance.  Gersten  voices  a 
commonly  held  view  of  Newsdays,  admired 
chief  critic,  Linda  Winer,  when  he  observes  that 
“her  influence  is  not  as  great  as  her  opinions.” 

Television  and  radio  are  barely  factors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  light 
piece  on  local  cable  network  NY  1 about  a 
Broadway  opening,  the  annual  Tony  Awards 
broadcast  and  sporadic  appearances  of  theater 


luminaries  such  as  Tom  Stoppard  or  Peter 
Brook  on  public  television. 

Weekly  magazines  boast  some  strong  con- 
tributors to  the  theater-media  landscape.  The 
New  Yorker  remains  the  city’s  most  distin- 
guished and  respected  weekly  voice.  Its  chief 
critic,  John  Lahr,  who  shares  reviewing  duties 
with  Nancy  Franklin,  is  most  often  singled 
out  as  the  contemporary  writer  whose  essays 
on  the  theater  will  be  read  by  future  genera- 
tions, as  one  can  now  read  the  collected  criti- 
cism of  Eric  Bentley  or  Walter  Kerr.  New  York 
magazine’s  John  Simon,  who  also  writes  film 
reviews  for  the  National  Review,  receives  simi- 
lar accolades  in  some  quarters;  other  theater 
professionals,  though,  complain  that  he  can  be 
overly  harsh.  (In  the  words  of  one,  Simon  is 
“more  gimlet-eyed  satirist  than  actual  critic.”) 
The  New  Republic's  Robert  Brustein,  known 
for  his  experience  and  sagacity,  is  often  given 
the  space  for  lengthy  essays  on  the  theater,  a 
rarity  these  days.  Time  and  Newsweek  run  the- 
ater reviews  only  occasionally;  the  era  of  sub- 
stantial theater  coverage  in  the  national 
newsweeklies  is  effectively  over. 

The  Village  Voice’s  Michael  Feingold  is  a 
respected  veteran  critic,  but  more  for  his  cover- 
age of  downtown  shows  and  theater  festivals 
that  do  not  get  significant  attention  from  The 
Times  than  for  his  assessments  of  high-profile 
shows.  Time  Out  New  York  helps  fill  some  of 
the  gaps,  with  substantial  coverage  and  listings 
ol  ofif-off-Broadway  productions.  Trade  maga- 
zines such  as  Backstage  and  Variety,  despite 
their  broad  industry  coverage,  are  rarely  men- 
tioned in  discussions  regarding  theater  in  the 
media;  their  circulations — less  than  one-tenth 
that  of  the  dailies’ — are  too  small  to  have 
much  impact  on  ticket  sales  or  broad  public 
opinion. 

Online  theater  Web  sites  such  as 
oobr.com  (the  Off-Ofif-Broadway  Review), 
aislesay.com  and  theatermania.com  run  more 
comprehensive  listings  than  does  the  Tunes, 
but  aren’t  seen  as  serious  players  in  terms  of 
critical  voice.  Nor  do  they  claim  such  a role, 
said  Robert  Viagas,  editor  of  Broadway 
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Online.  “None  of  the  places  I’ve  worked  at 
[including  Playbill  Online,  which  he  co- 
founded] have  ever  had  a Voice-of-God’  crit- 
ic,” Viagas  said.  “We  let  readers  write  the 
reviews.  It’s  a living  document.  We  are  print- 
ing the  word  of  mouth.” 

ALL  HAIL  KING  TIMES ? 

The  Times  reputation  as  the  most  influential 
outlet  for  theater  coverage  is  borne  out  by  sta- 
tistics. The  audiences  for  Broadway  plays 
include  more  readers  of  The  New  York  Times 
than  the  combined  totals  of  the  Daily  News, 
USA  Today,  the  New  York  Post,  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  And  the  Village  Voice.' 

According  to  Times  culture  editor  John 
Darnton,  the  paper  has  an  affinity  for  theater 
that  it  doesn’t  necessarily  hold  for  other  art 
forms.  “We  don’t  particularly  root  to  have 
good  movies  out  there  for  the  summer,”  he 
said.  “But  the  theater  occupies  a special  psy- 
chological niche  for  all  of  us  because  it’s  in  our 
backyard,  because  it’s  associated  with  New 
York.”  Nevertheless,  after  Sept.  1 1,  The  Times 
felt  no  impulse  to  treat  theater  as  if  it  were  a 
wounded  stepchild.  “The  theater  should  be 
strong  and  should  be  strong  enough  to  take 
it,”  Darnton  suggested. 

The  paper  did  make  one  concession  to 
weakened  theater  business:  the  temporary 
addition  of  a box  on  the  front  page  of  the  arts 
section  called  “What’s  Doing  in  Town.”  Its 
aim,  Darnton  said,  was  to  “try  to  boost  the 
industry  a little.” 

Some  theater  professionals  complain  that 
The  Times  can  be  disdainful  of  public  opinion. 
“ The  Times,  at  one  time,  used  to  repeat  a neg- 
ative review  of  ‘Cats’  every  week”  among  its 
capsule  listings,  said  Gerald  Schoenfeld,  chair- 
man of  the  Shubert  Organization.  “After 
about  five  or  six  years,  I went  over  to  see  the 
executive  editor  of  the  paper,  [then]  Abe 
Rosenthal,  and  I said,  ‘Isn’t  there  something  to 
be  said  for  the  500,000  people  who  have  gone 
to  see  ‘Cats’  and  enjoyed  it?’  To  me,  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of — I wouldn't  call  it  arrogance, 
but  dismissiveness.” 


Highly  critical  reviews  hit  those  in  theater 
harder  than  artists  in  other  art  forms,  some  in 
the  business  maintain,  because  stage  actors 
and  directors  are  so  enmeshed  in  a production 
at  the  time  of  its  opening.  (This  is  in  contrast 
to  a film  actor  or  museum  curator,  who’s  likely 
to  have  moved  on  to  a new  project  by  the  time 
the  reviews  come  out.)  According  to  Barry 
Grove  of  the  Manhattan  Theatre  Club,  “The 
damage  of  bad  reviews  is  very  intense  if  they 
are  smart-alecky,  because  it  comes  at  a time 
when  [artists]  are  at  their  most  tired — physi- 
cally, emotionally  and  psychologically.  They 
cannot  take  those  smart  hits.” 

Newspaper  editors  counter  that  to  expect 
empathy  from  critics  reflects  a certain  misun- 
derstanding of  their  role.  “The  responsibility  of 
the  reviewer  is  to  provide  context,  to  provide 
the  meaning  of  the  play,  to  tell  you  whether  or 
not  it’s  good,  bad  or  ugly,  and  to  tell  you 
whether  you  might  want  to  go  see  it,”  Darnton 
explained.  “And  it  kind  of  stops  at  that.”  And 
boosterism  for  its  own  sake  can  backfire.  “I 
always  felt  that  [it’s  a bad  idea]  to  tell  people 
that  plays  are  better  than  they  are,”  said 
Newsdays  Linda  Winer.  “Then  they  go  there 
and  they  say,  ‘This  is  really  good  theater;  I 
must  not  like  really  good  theater,’  and  then 
don’t  go  back.” 

The  Times'  pre-eminence  has  caused 
numerous  myths  to  grow  up  around  the 
paper’s  coverage  and  practices,  including  the 
idea  that  it  can  crush  any  new  production 
with  ease  and  that  its  critics  are  a sequestered, 
incorruptible  lot,  forbidden  from  fraternizing 
with  members  of  the  theater  community  or 
taking  complimentary  tickets  to  shows.  In 
truth,  The  Times  operates  its  theater  section 
essentially  according  to  industry  norms.  The 
process  by  which  shows  get  reviewed  is  neces- 
sarily subjective.  The  Times  comes  up  with  a 
laundry  list  of  shows;  the  chief  critic,  Ben 
Brantley,  gets  first  crack  at  the  ones  he  wants 
to  review  and  the  critics  in  the  next  tier,  such 
as  Bruce  Weber,  choose  from  what’s  left. 

There  is  significant  dialogue  about  what 
merits  coverage  between  editors  and  critics,  and 
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among  the  writers  themselves.  “How  do  we 
know  a show’s  important?  We  don’t,”  Darnton 
said.  “But  we  suspect.  There’s  already  a buzz 
out.  I’m  not  saying  we  make  a decision  in 
advance  as  to  whether  ir’s  good  or  bad — just 
whether  we  view  it  as  significant  in  some  way.  It 
doesn’t  even,  obviously,  have  to  be  a Broadway 
show.  It  could  be  something  off-Broadway.  It 
could  be  ‘The  Seagull’  in  Central  Park.” 

As  at  any  other  newspaper,  Times  critics 
accept  free  tickets  to  shows,  Darnton  said.  And 
though  writers  police  themselves  by  declining 
to  review  any  show  that  might  raise  conflict- 
of-interest  questions,  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
rigid,  codified  system  that  controls  critics’ 
behavior  is  largely  a fiction.  “I  covered  theater 
as  a reporter  long  before  I was  a critic,  and  I 
know  dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
theater  community,”  said  Times  critic  Bruce 
Weber.  “I  rarely  go  to  theater  parties  anymore, 
and  I don’t  go  out  of  my  way  to  cultivate  the- 
ater contacts,  but  I don’t  go  out  of  my  way  to 
avoid  people  I know  and  like,  either.  If  it  hap- 
pens that  I have  a particularly  friendly  relation- 
ship with  someone  involved  in  a show — and 
there  have  been  a handful  of  such  occasions — 
I’ll  let  someone  else  review  it.” 

TOURIST  APPEAL,  MONEY  CAN 
CURE  A BAD  REVIEW 

Whether  The  Times  has  the  power  to  make  or 
break  a show  is  a more  complicated  question. 
While  Frank  Rich  was  chief  critic,  from  1980 
to  1993,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  he  had 
that  kind  of  influence— and  no  qualms  about 
using  it.  These  days,  a Times  review  still  carries 
tremendous,  unmatched  weight,  though  nei- 
ther Brantley  nor  Weber  much  exhibit  the 
occasional  gleeful  nastiness  that  earned  Rich 
the  nickname  “The  Butcher  of  Broadway.” 
Still,  certain  shows — those  with  greater 
appeal  for  tourists  than  for  the  local  Times 
readership,  for  example — can  survive  a Times 
pan  generally  unscathed.  Jack  Viertel,  creative 
director  of  Jujamcyn  Theaters,  which  pro- 
duced “Kiss  Me  Kate,”  “Proof"  and  “The 
Producers”  on  Broadway,  maintains  that  The 


Times’  power  is  limited,  particularly  where 
high-profile  musicals  are  concerned.  “Witness 
the  runs  of  ‘Smokey  Joe’s  Cafe,’  ‘Swing,’ 
‘Saturday  Night  Fever,’  ‘Fosse,’  and  ‘Annie  Get 
Your  Gun,’  all  of  which  were  dismissed  by  the 
paper’s  critic,”  Viertel  said.  “They  weren’t  all 
financially  successful,  but  they  all  ran  long 
enough  to  have  their  fates  determined  by 
word-of-mouth  and  economics,  not  critical 
reaction  in  The  Times." 

Money  is  a crucial  factor,  of  course,  and 
shows  with  enough  cash  behind  them  can 
often  persevere  despite  negative  critical  reac- 
tion. Advertising  is  more  than  twice  as  influen- 
tial as  reviews  in  building  audiences  for  musi- 
cals. (See  chart  p.  35.)  But  to  survive  a spate  of 
negative  reviews,  shows  often  need  a hook  that 
extends  beyond  the  show’s  mere  quality.  These 
critically  immune  shows  “have  come  in  here 
under  some  kind  of  jet  propulsion,”  said 
Gerald  Schoenfeld.  “They  were  major  events 
in  London  [or]  they  have  major  stars  in  them. 
They  have  means  of  overcoming.  ” 

When  it  comes  to  straight  plays,  reviews 
remain  the  single  most  influential  factor  for 
theatergoers  in  choosing  a show,  and  are  near- 
ly twice  as  important  as  advertising.  But  even 
for  straight  plays,  sometimes  even  a rave  from 
The  Times  won’t  help.  In  December  2000,  The 
Times'  Robin  Pogrebin  wrote  a piece  head- 
lined “Bouquets  of  Star-Studded  Praise  Can’t 
Keep  Small  Shows  From  Closing.”  It 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  The  Times'  own  glow- 
ing reviews  for  Pamela  Gien’s  “The  Syringa 
Tree,”  Rob  Ackerman’s  “Tabletop”  and  August 
Wilson’s  “Jitney”  ultimately  failed  to  make 
those  shows  commercially  viable. 

And  it’s  easy  to  forget  that  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  readers  are  not  attuned  to  the  niceties  of 
critical  opinion.  Surprising  numbers  don’t 
understand  the  difference  between  a review 
and  a feature  story,  between  a positive  and  neg- 
ative notice,  or  even  between  editorial  copy 
and  an  advertisement,  said  Chris  Boneau,  part- 
ner in  Boneau/Bryan-Brown,  a public-relations 
firm  that  represents  commercial  Broadway 
shows.  “What  matters  is  what  the  ladies  in  the 
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cul-de-sac  say  when  they  see  their  friends  and 
decide  how  they’re  going  to  go  spend  their  $95 
on  the  theater  evening,”  Boneau  said. 

BEYOND  CRITICISM,  A MIXED  BAG 

Theater  coverage  is  not  just  reviews;  it  is  also 
features,  gossip  and  hard  reporting.  There, 
too,  The  Times  power  works  in  ways  hidden 
from  public  view.  When  New  York  Newsday 
was  in  existence  (owned  by  the  same  company 
as,  but  distinct  from,  Long  Island  Newsday),  it 
tried  to  compete  with  The  Times  in  terms  of 
breaking  and  covering  theater  news.  “We  got 
very,  very  little  help  from  press  agents,  and 
from  the  theaters  in  general,”  said  Winer,  who 
worked  for  New  York  Newsday  before  it  folded 
in  1995.  “There  was  a denial  of  access  to  basic 
information.  I would  find  out  the  schedules  of 
theater  seasons  by  reading  The  Times.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  would  go  after  stories,  doors 
would  be  closed  in  our  faces  because  they 
didn’t  want  to  anger  The  Times.” 

As  one  might  expect,  the  city’s  tabloids, 
particularly  the  Post,  tend  to  be  drawn  to  scan- 
dal. Theater  reporter  and  columnist  Michael 
Riedel  of  the  Post  said  he  enjoys  covering  a 
conflict-ridden  industry,  and  he  doesn’t  feel 
any  particular  need  to  exhibit  passion  for  the 
theater.  “The  reporters  who  get  into  trouble — 
the  ones  who  don’t  write  tough  enough  sto- 
ries— are  the  ones  who  were  in  love  with  the 
theater  as  young  kids,  who  were  lip-synching 
to  ‘Hello  Dolly’  in  the  rec  room  when  every- 
one else  was  out  playing  softball,”  he  said. 
“They’re  the  ones  who  wanted  to  be  play- 
wrights and  actors,  and  they  have  sort  of  a 
gooey-eyed  way  of  looking  at  the  theater.  ” 

Jed  Bernstein  of  the  League  has  little 
patience  for  that  attitude.  “I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  critics  do  not  have  any  obliga- 
tion to  like  a particular  play  or  a particular 
musical,”  he  said.  “But  what  about  this:  Do 
critics  have  a responsibility  to  like  theater  and 
to  encourage  people  to  go  to  the  theater?  My 
answer  is  yes.” 

Some  observers  outside  the  business  agree 
that  if  critics  demonstrated  more  passion  for 


the  subject,  it  would  help  enliven  theater  cov- 
erage. “I  don’t  know  any  sportswriter  who  ever 
comes  into  sportswriting  who  doesn’t  love  it 
and,  probably,  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  who 
doesn’t  wish  he  could  be  a fullback,  said 
Frank  Deford,  a well-known  essayist  on 
sports.  That  level  of  engagement  helps  draw 
loyal  readers  to  sports  sections,  and  in  turn 
increases  the  resources  papers  devote  to  them; 
reporters  are  given  generous  amounts  of  space 
to  investigate  even  the  tiniest  minutiae  about 
their  local  sports  teams.  And  then  there’s  bet- 
ting. What  if  producers  found  a way  to  allow 
New  Yorkers  to  wager  on  how  long  a troubled 
Broadway  show  would  stay  open,  or  on  who 
would  replace  Reba  McEntire  in  “Annie  Get 
Your  Gun”?  If  you  could  run  a point  spread 
every  day  in  the  theater  section,  Deford  sug- 
gested with  a laugh,  readership  would  jump 
immediately. 

Whatever  their  rooting  interests,  it’s  not 
unusual  to  hear  today’s  critics  complaining 
about  the  state  of  contemporary  theater — par- 
ticularly big-budget  theater.  “I’ve  reviewed 
between  two  and  five  plays  a week  for  the  last 
nine  months,  which  is  quite  a lot  of  theater 
works,  but  I think  I’ve  only  seen  about  ten 
things  that  I can  actually  call  a play,  and  five 
things  I can  actually  call  a musical,”  lamented 
the  Voice's  Michael  Feingold. 

THE  INDUSTRY  BITES  BACK 

From  the  theater  community’s  point  of  view, 
the  general  sentiment  is  that  the  quality  of 
criticism  has  eroded  as  well.  Theater  profes- 
sionals worry  that  criticism  is  increasingly 
written  merely  to  be  scanned  for  plot  and 
opinion,  not  read  from  beginning  to  end — 
and  certainly  not  to  be  treated  as  literature. 
Playwright  Christopher  Cartmill  feels  that 
theater  professionals  now  view  journalists 
more  as  cogs  in  the  advertising  and  market- 
ing machinery  than  as  participants  in  a 
meaningful  conversation  with  artists  and 
audience  members.  “Whatever  relationship 
that  the  writer  once  may  have  had  with  the 
critic,”  Cartmill  said,  “has  now  been  usurped 


After  Sept.  11, 
The  Times  felt  no 
impulse  to  treat 
theater  as  if  it 
were  a wounded 
stepchild. 
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There  is  a lack 
of  passion  in 
much  of  today's 
writing  on 
theater,  a sense 
of  rote  duty. 


by  the  publicist  and  the  producer.” 

“One  would  be  hard-pressed  to  say  we’re 
in  a golden  age,”  Bernstein  said.  “Criticism  is 
so  much  less  important  than  it  was,  now  that 
society  has  changed.  Magazines  are  less  impor- 
tant. Newspapers  are  less  important.  They’ve 
been  eclipsed  by  dozens  of  other  marketing 
and  communications  outlets. 

“The  great  critics,  the  Harold  Clurman 
critics,”  he  added,  “played  a crucial  role  in  the 
development  of  artists.  [A  review]  wasn’t  just  a 
scorecard;  it  was  a teaching  thing.  I don’t 
know  that  we  have  had  anybody  in  recent  his- 
tory who  played  that  kind  of  a role.” 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  increasingly 
hyperbolic  prose  used  by  many  critics.  “ The 
Times  wants  to  see  its  name  on  a big  show.  It’s 
a form  of  advertising,  ” John  Lahr  of  The  New 
former  suggested.  “If  you  say,  ‘This  is  a 
thoughtful,  powerful,  affecting  play,’  that’s 
nothing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  paper 
and  the  production.  You  have  to  say,  ‘This  is 
an  avalanche  of  hilarity’  or  ‘He  is  the  sultan  of 
seismic  satire.’  It’s  got  to  alliterate.  Language  in 
this  culture  is  so  pumped  up.  It’s  on  steroids, 
and  so  it’s  meaningless.”  The  fact  that  advertis- 
ing dwarfs  editorial  space  in  most  theater  sec- 
tions, including  in  The  Times,  means  that 
enormous  blurbs  in  the  ads  often  have  more 
visual  impact  than  the  reviews  from  which 
they’re  drawn. 

In  addition,  there  is  a lack  of  passion  in 
much  of  today’s  writing  on  theater,  a sense  of 
rote  duty.  “The  thoughtful,  diagnostic  sort  of 
piece  is  hard  to  find  a place  for,”  Bernstein 
said.  “It’s  hard  to  imagine  that  there’s  a huge 
readership  for  it.”  Rich’s  reign  at  The  New 
York  Times  is  cited  frequently  as  the  last  time 
theater  was  perceived  truly  to  matter  in  print. 


For  much  of  his  tenure,  he  was  considered  the 
most  important  of  all  the  critics  at  The  Times. 

“Frank  could  hate  or  adore  something 
with  a passion  nobody  else  could  summon,” 
Bernstein  recalled.  “He  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  go  to  the  theater.” 

Others  long  for  a return  to  the  days  when 
Rich’s  wasn’t  the  only  respected  voice. 
“Certainly,  the  heyday  of  criticism  in  New 
York,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  was  when 
Walter  Kerr  was  writing  on  Sunday,  Rich  was 
writing  daily,  and  Mel  Gussow  was  doing 
radio,”  producer  Elizabeth  McCann  said. 

“You  had  three  very  distinct  voices.  I’d  go  to 
an  ad  meeting,  and  some  poor  producer 
would  be  sitting  in  front  of  a stack  of  negative 
notices,  and  someone  would  say,  ‘Well,  why 
don’t  we  wait  and  see  what  Walter  says  on 
Sunday?’”  Indeed,  Kerr’s  Pulitzer  Prize  was 
awarded  for  his  Sunday  pieces. 

Still,  the  notion  of  a new  Dark  Age  in 
theater  coverage  is  far  from  accurate.  While 
many  in  the  industry  miss  the  singular  voices 
of  Rich  and  some  of  his  renowned  predeces- 
sors, others  have  come  to  appreciate  Brantley’s 
less  confrontational  style.  Still  others  say  nos- 
talgia has  clouded  our  views  of  past  critics. 
Darnton  maintains  that  the  current  slate  of 
Times  critics  ranks  right  up  there  wirh  Kerr 
and  Rich.  “It  always  looks  better  in  the  past,” 
he  said.  “I  was  in  Spain  for  a number  of  years 
as  a correspondent  and  they  always  said,  ‘The 
bullfighting  today  is  not  what  it  once  was.’ 
And  then  you  go  back  and  read  articles  on 
bullfighting  from  the  1930s  and  1950s — and 
they  said  the  same  thing  then.” 

'“Who  Goes  to  Broadway,  1999-2000,”  League  of  American 
Theatres  and  Producers,  200 1 . 
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THE  CRITICS:  A ROLL  CALL 


BACKSTAGE 

Weekly  trade  newspaper  (circulation:  29,000) 
Print  reviewers  (freelance  unless  noted):  Irene 
Backalenick,  Glenda  Frank,  Victor  Gluck,  Eric 
Grode,  Dan  Isaac,  Leonard  Jacobs  (full-time), 
Michael  Lazan,  Karl  Levett,  Julius  Novick,  David 
Rosenberg,  David  Sheward  (full-time),  Elias 
Stimac,  Esther  Tolkoff,  Jeanette  Toomer 
Web  site  reviewers  (freelance  unless  noted): 
Derek  Beres,  Andy  Buck,  Sarika  Chawla,  Peter 
Shaugnessy,  David  Sheward  (full-time),  Piper 
Weiss  (full-time) 

DAILY  NEWS 

Daily  newspaper  (circulation:  704,463) 

Full-time  theater  reviewers:  Robert  Dominguez, 
Howard  Kissel 

NEWSDAY 

Daily  newspaper  (circulation:  575,000) 

Chief  theater  reviewer:  Linda  Winer 
Full-time  reviewer:  Steve  Parks 
Freelance  reviewer:  Gordon  Cox 

NEW  YORK 

Weekly  magazine  (circulation:  438,000) 
Reviewer:  John  Simon 

THE  NEW  YORKER 

Weekly  magazine  (circulation:  800,000) 
Reviewers:  Nancy  Franklin,  John  Lahr 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER 

Weekly  newspaper  (circulation:  50,000) 
Reviewer:  John  Heilpern 

NEW  YORK  POST 

Daily  newspaper  (circulation:  443,951) 

Full-time  theater  reviewers:  Clive  Barnes, 

Donald  Lyons 

Freelance  reviewer:  Chip  Deffaa 

NEW  YORK  PRESS 

Free  alternative  weekly  (circulation:  1 1 6,000) 
Reviewer:  Mimi  Kramer 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Daily  newspaper  (circulation:  1.1  million) 

Chief  theater  reviewer:  Ben  Brantley 
Staff  theater  reviewers:  Margo  Jefferson, 

Bruce  Weber 

Other  staffers  who  review  theater:  Sarah  Boxer, 
D.J.R.  Bruckner,  Anita  Gates,  Neil  Genzlinger, 
Wilborn  Hampton,  Lawrence  Van  Gelder 

THEATERMANIA 

Web  site  (weekly  hit  count:  250,000) 

Full-time  reviewers:  Dan  Bacalzo,  Brooke  Pierce, 
Michael  Portantiere,  Ben  Winters 
Freelance  reviewers:  David  Finkle,  Marc  Miller, 
Barbara  Siegel,  Scott  Siegel,  Ricky  Spears 

TIME 

National  weekly  newsmagazine 
(circulation:  4,000,000) 

Theater  reviewer:  Richard  Zoglin 

TIME  OUT  NEW  YORK 

Weekly  local  entertainment  magazine 
(circulation:  1 12,000) 

Theater  editor  and  reviewer:  Jason  Zinoman 
Full-time  reviewer:  David  Cote 
Freelance  reviewers:  Michael  Hogan,  Alexis 
Soloski,  Trav  S.D.,  Linda  Yablonsky,  Webster 
Younce 

VARIETY 

Weekly  trade  magazine  with  daily  component 
(circulation:  36,000) 

Theater  editor  and  full-time  reviewer: 

Charles  Isherwood 

Other  full-time  reviewers:  Robert  Hofler, 

Marilyn  Stasio 

VILLAGE  VOICE 

Free  alternative  weekly  (circulation:  250,000) 
Chief  theater  reviewer:  Michael  Feingold 
Other  reviewers:  David  Finkle,  James  Hannaham, 
Charles  McNulty,  Francine  Russo,  Alexis  Soloski, 
Alisa  Solomon 
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THEATER  COVERAGE  IN 
PRINT  MEDIA:  AN  AUDIT 


When  it  comes  to  the  New  York  print 
media’s  coverage  of  theater,  various  presump- 
tions abound:  1)  The  New  York  Times  is  all 
that  matters.  2)  Critics  are,  on  balance,  more 
negative  than  positive  in  their  assessment  of 
plays.  3)  The  larger  papers  write  only  about 
Broadway,  while  the  small  alternative  publica- 
tions scrape  up  the  off-off-Broadway  remains. 
Research  by  the  NAJP  has  found  those  three 
presumptions  to  be,  to  varying  degrees,  false. 

We  studied  15  publications  during  the 
two-week  period  beginning  Monday,  March 
26,  2001  and  ending  Sunday,  April  8.  For 
weeklies,  we  chose  cover  dates  nearest  to 
March  26  and  April  2.  We  counted  stories  in 
those  publications  whose  primary  subject  was 
theater  and  whose  orientation  was  on  New 
York  theater  activity,  omitting  stories  on 
national  or  international  theater. 

New  Yorkers  have  plenty  of  places  to  look 
for  theater  coverage.  In  this  two-week  period 
between  late  March  and  early  April  2001 — a 
period  that  saw  no  blockbuster  openings — 
the  publications  we  surveyed  ran  approxi- 
mately 100,000  words  on  theater,  the  rough 
equivalent  of  a 300-page  hardcover  novel. 

And  print  media  hardly  have  the  last  word  on 
theater  coverage.  Web  sites  such  as 
Theatermania  and  CurtainUp  and  radio  and 
television  reviewers  and  personalities  from 
Rosie  O’Donnell  to  WOR  Radio’s  David 
Richardson  contribute  as  well. 

Not  surprisingly,  The  New  York  Times  cov- 
ers New  York  theater  to  a greater  extent  than 
any  other  publication  we  surveyed.  What  may 
be  surprising  is  that  The  Times  is  not  in  front 
by  much.  The  word  count  of  Newsday  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  The  Times  during  the 
weeks  surveyed,  even  though  83  percent  of 
Newsday s circulation  is  confined  to  Long 
Island,  with  most  of  the  remainder  in  Queens. 
This  indicates  the  suburban  audience’s  sus- 
taining interest  in  New  York  theater. 


When  the  Daily  News  and  the  Post  are 
combined  with  Newsday,  The  Times'  daily- 
newspaper  share  of  theater  coverage  shrinks  to 
just  over  40  percent.  And  not  only  do  The 
Times'  competitors  spill  more  ink  on  theater, 
they  also  reach  more  readers.  Because  one- 
third  of  The  Times'  1.1  million  circulation  is 
beyond  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  the 
three  other  dailies  (which  do  not  circulate 
nationally)  combined  reach  more  than  twice 
as  many  local  or  regional  readers  as  The  Times. 

Other  key  findings  include: 

•In  New  York’s  tabloid  war,  the  Post  comes 
out  ahead  in  the  theater  department,  running 
40  percent  more  coverage  than  its  chief  com- 
petitor, the  Daily  News. 

• Time  Out  ran  more  on  theater  during  the 
weeks  surveyed  than  the  Village  Voice — often 
regarded  as  the  king  of  New  York  alternative- 
media  arts  coverage.  Time  Out  distinguishes 
itself  by  running  in  its  lead  slot  a weekly,  gen- 
erally favorable  feature  of  roughly  1 ,000 
words,  while  the  Voice  theater  section  has  no 
equivalent  slot. 

• Variety  was  the  king  of  the  “trades,”  run- 
ning roughly  50  percent  more  on  theater  than 
Backstage.  The  two  publications  cannot  be 
said  to  be  true  competitors,  though,  given 
their  differing  focus  and  the  fact  that  Variety  is 
a daily  and  Backstage  a weekly. 

•The  upmarket  New  York  Observer — often 
neglected  when  arts  coverage  is  considered — 
ran  with  the  weekly  pack.  Theater  coverage  in 
the  conservative  weekly  New  York  Press  was 
scant  compared  with  its  competition  on  the 
left,  the  Village  Voice. 

•Though  the  dailies’  greater  publication 
frequency  enabled  them  to  produce  more  the- 
ater copy  than  the  more  arts-oriented  Time 
Out  and  Village  Voice,  the  weeklies  made  up 
for  it  with  extensive  listings  sections.  Time 
Out  runs  seven  to  nine  pages  of  show  listings, 
accompanied  by  50-  to  100-word  capsule 
reviews.  The  Village  Voice  runs  about  five 
tabloid-sized  pages  of  listings  with  25-  to  75- 
word  reviews. 
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■ Review  Word  Count 
33  Article  Word  Count 


Village  Voice  (16) 

The  New  York  Times  (30) 


Backstage  (24) 


Newsday  (23) 


Variety  (22) 


New  York  Post  (18) 


Daily  News  (13) 


Time  Out  New  York  (12) 


New  York  Observer  (7) 


New  York  (5) 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  (4) 


New  York  Press  (4) 


The  New  Yorker  (3) 


Time  (2) 


□ 


Newsweek 

-(no  articles/reviews) 


□ Reviews 
33  Articles 


0 


5 10  15  20 

(articles/reviews) 


25 


30 


pjotes.  National  Arts  Journalism  Program,  2002 

1)  Word  lengths  for  major  newspapers  and  magazines  were  checked  on  the  Dow  Jones  or  Lexis-Nexis  databases.  Word  lengths  for  other  publications  are  best  approximations. 

2)  Word  counts  include  all  reviews,  features  and  news  stories,  and  do  not  include  theater  listings. 

3)  “Reviews”  refers  not  to  the  number  of  bylined  reviews,  but  to  the  number  of  productions  evaluated.  Often,  more  than  one  show  was  reviewed  under  a single  heading. 

4)  “Articles”  refers  to  feature  and  news  stories. 

5)  New  Yorker  tallies  refer  to  issues  from  3/19  and  4/2;  the  3/26  issue  could  not  be  located  for  this  survey. 
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More  than 
twice  as 
many  plays 
received 
positive 
reviews  than 
negative 
reviews. 


•Don’t  expect  to  read  about  theater  in  the 
nation’s  newsweeklies.  Time  ran  only  two 
thumbnail  reviews  in  its  “Short  Takes”  section 
during  the  period  surveyed.  Newsweek  ran 
nothing  at  all,  though  in  the  issue  after  the 
survey  weeks,  it  published  a 1,000-word  Q&A 
with  lead  actors  from  “The  Producers,”  which 
would  open  two  weeks  later. 

REVIEWS 

More  than  twice  as  many  plays  received  posi- 
tive reviews  than  negative  reviews  during  the 
weeks  in  question.  And  the  biggest  publications 
were  among  the  most  positive.  The  New  York 
Times — along  with  Backstage — was  among  the 
most  approving  of  publications  we  studied. 

The  vast  majority  of  reviewed  plays  were 
off-Broadway  plays.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  off-Broadway  openings  (all 
Broadway  openings  of  that  period  were 
reviewed  by  most  publications).  But  these  fig- 
ures indicate  two  possible  trends:  One,  that  the 
media  these  days  have  become  highly  attentive 
to  “alternative”  or  “serious”  off-Broadway  the- 
ater; and  two,  major  off-Broadway  productions 
increasingly  resemble  Broadway  productions  in 
terms  of  marketing  muscle  and  savvy  in  attract- 
ing coverage.  It  remains  true  that  the  majority  of 
theater-related  features  and  previews  are  of 
Broadway  productions. 

Certainly,  fringe  productions  still  have  a 
hard  time  attracting  reviewers.  An  off- 
Broadway  review  was  six  times  more  likely  to 
appear  than  an  off-off-Broadway  review,  even 
though  roughly  the  same  number  of  produc- 
tions were  running  in  each  category  during 
the  two  weeks  we  analyzed. 

Other  findings  include: 

•New  York  Times  chief  critic  Ben  Brantley 
was  by  far  the  most  prolific  reviewer,  or  at 
least  the  one  allotted  the  most  space.  He  wrote 
seven  reviews  totaling  8,672  words — more 
than  the  combined  output  of  all  but  four 
other  publications.  Other  heavy  hitters 
include  Newsday’s  Linda  Winer  and  Gordon 


Cox,  the  New  York  Post’s  Clive  Barnes,  the 
Voice’s  Michael  Feingold  and  Variety's  Robert 
Hofler  and  Charles  Isherwood.  Newsday’s 
Blake  Green  was  the  most  prolific  feature 
writer,  churning  out  6,700  words  of  copy. 

• The  Times'  Brantley  was  also  one  of  the 
most  positive  critics:  Five  of  his  reviews  were 
positive,  one  was  neutral,  and  just  one  was 
negative.  Newsday’s  Linda  Winer  liked  five  of 
the  six  shows  she  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Voice's  Michael  Feingold  was  among  the 
crankiest,  writing  negatively  on  four  of  the 
seven  productions  he  saw  and  approving  of 
just  two.  Time  Out’s  Jason  Zinoman  and  New 
York's  John  Simon  also  wrote  more  negative 
than  positive  reviews. 

•Alternative  publications  tend  to  be  more 
negative  than  mainstream  ones.  Though  the 
survey’s  composite  love/hate  ratio  was  about  two 
to  one,  the  Voice,  Time  Out  and  the  Press  derid- 
ed nearly  as  many  productions  as  they  lauded. 

•Backstage  ran  reviews  from  nine  different 
critics  during  the  period,  making  it  the  publi- 
cation with  the  most  critical  diversity.  One 
man’s  diversity  is  another  man’s  inconsistency: 
At  New  York  magazine,  a single  reviewer  (John 
Simon)  carried  the  load. 

•The  controversial  title  of  one  production, 
“No  Niggers,  No  Jews,  No  Dogs,”  dissuaded 
none  of  the  New  York  area’s  four  major  dailies 
from  reviewing  it  (the  title  was  named  in  full 
in  each  review,  but  abbreviated  or  censored  in 
the  headlines).  But  perhaps  it  should  have: 

“No  Niggers...”  and  Stephen  Sondheim’s 
“Follies”  were  the  only  shows  of  that  period  to 
receive  four  negative  reviews. 

•Mainstream  publications  did  not  stick 
exclusively  to  mainstream  shows.  The  percent- 
age of  New  York  Times'  reviews  that  were  of 
off-off-Broadway  shows  was  roughly  in  sync 
with  the  average.  The  most  mainstream  publi- 
cation in  terms  of  its  reviewing  profile  was  the 
New  York  Post,  which,  along  with  appraisals  of 
each  new  Broadway  show,  revisited  the 
already-open  “Riverdance. 
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CRITICISM  BY  THE  NUMBERS 

BROADWAY  & OFF-BROADWAY  REVIEWS 


POSITIVE  VS.  NEGATIVE  REVIEWS 


New  York  Post  (11) 


Time  Out  New  York  (10) 


Daily  News  (8) 


New  York  Observer  (6) 


New  York  (5) 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  (4) 


New  York  Press  (4) 


The  New  Yorker  (3) 


Time  (2) 


Newsweek 
(no  reviews) 


Newsday  (15) 

Village  Voice  (14) 

Variety  (13) 

The  New  York  Times  (21) 


Backstage  (15) 


□ Off-Broadway 
I I Off-off  Broadway 


1 1 Broadway 

10  15  20  25 

(reviews) 


Time  (1) 


Backstage  (.6) 


The  New  York  Times  (.523) 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  (.5) 


The  New  Yorker  (.333) 

HHnn 


Newsday  (.285) 


New  York  Post  (.273) 


Time  Out  New  York  (.2) 


Daily  News  (.125) 


Village  Voice  (.071) 


New  York  Observer 

- (neutral) 

New  York  Press 

- (neutral) 

Newsweek 

- (neutral) 

New  York  (-.2) 
Variety  (-.23) 


-0.4  -0.2  0.0  0.2  0.4  0.6  0.8  1.0 

Negative  Positive 


Reviews 


This  ranking,  which 
assesses  the  level  of 
approval  of  a publica- 
tion's reviews,  was 
compiled  by  subtract- 
ing the  number  of 
negative  reviews 
from  positive 
reviews,  and  dividing 
that  sum  by  the  total 
number  of  reviews 
(including  reviews 
determined  to  be 
neutral).  A + 1 score 
indicates  all  positive 
reviews;  a -1  score 
indicates  all  negative. 
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Note:  Tonal  judgments  on  reviews  are, 


by  nature,  subjective,  and  the  plays  reviewed  during  this  period  may  not  be  representative  of  that  publications  typical  critical  response : 
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HOW  MUCH  PRESS  A SHOW 
CAN  EXPECT:  FOUR  PROFILES 


The  bigger  the  blockbuster,  the  more  exten- 
sive the  coverage:  that  much  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  our  examination  of  specific  New  York 
theatrical  productions  demonstrates  the  size  of 
the  gulf  is  between  the  media  haves  and  have- 
nots.  We’ve  analyzed  newspaper  coverage  of 
four  representative  productions  and  inter- 
viewed the  publicists  for  each. 

BROADWAY  MUSICAL  ("AIDA") 

The  extensive  coverage  of  “Aida,”  critical  reac- 
tion aside,  demonstrates  the  media  power  of 
Broadway  juggernauts — a power  driven  more 
by  themes  of  celebrity  and  corporate  influence 
than  by  the  shows  themselves.  “Aida”  had  sev- 
eral built-in  pegs:  “The  Disney  production  fol- 
lowing ‘The  Lion  King’”;  “The  long-awaited 
musical  from  Elton  John”;  “What  will  these 
hitmakers  do  to  Verdi?”;  and,  after  rough  out- 
of-town  runs  in  Atlanta  and  Chicago,  “Can 
‘Aida  survive  the  naysayers?” 


More  than  a month  before  its  March 
2000  opening,  dozens  of  articles  had  been 
written  about  “Aida”  on  subjects  including  its 
CD  soundtrack,  a set  snafu  in  the  Chicago 
production  and  the  fact  that  John  had 
stormed  out  of  a preview.  “If  this  were  just  any 
other  musical,  you’d  have  to  start  six  to  nine 
months  in  advance,”  said  Chris  Boneau,  head 
of  PR  for  “Aida.”  “But  sometimes,  [the  media] 
choose  you.” 

Negative  early  reviews,  Boneau  said,  com- 
pelled him  to  concentrate  on  particular  ele- 
ments in  his  pitches  to  reporters  and  critics.  “I 
felt  completely  confident  talking  about  [‘Aida’ 
lead]  Heather  [Headley] . I felt  confident  talk- 
ing about  Elton,  and  Bob  Crowley,  who  is  just 

a genius  in  designing  sets  and  costumes So 

I said,  ‘What  are  the  things  I feel  I can  sell?’ 
One  big  thing  was:  ‘This  is  Disney’s  next 
musical.’”  Ironically  enough,  thanks  to  its 
early  problems,  the  $15  million  musical  was 
able  to  take  on  the  role  of  underdog. 

Headlines  such  as  “Can  Disney’s  Gamble  Pay 
Off?”  began  to  appear. 


ALL  PRODUCTIONS  ARE  NOT  CREATED  EQUAL 

ARTICLES  & WORD  COUNTS  FOR  "AIDA,"  "PROOF,"  "O  PIONEERS!"  AND  "CANNIBAL! 


80  - 
70  ^ 


Articles  and  reviews 


60 


(61) 


Aida 


(35) 


Proof  (includes  0 Pioneers! 
articles  for  both  the 
Broadway  and 
off-Broadway  run) 


Cannibal!: 
The  Musical 


50,000  r 


(21,085) 


Proof  (includes 
articles  for  both  the 
Broadway  and 
off-Broadway  run) 


Word  count 


(4,900) 


0 Pioneers!  Cannibal!: 
The  Musical 
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Notes: 

1)  We  counted  articles  and  reviews  in  selected  publications  for  which  the  show  in  question  was  the  main  subject.  We  tracked  the  following  publica- 
tions: The  New  York  Times , the  New  York  Observer,  the  New  York  Post,  The  New  Yorker,  the  Village  Voice,  The  (Newark)  Star-Ledger , the  Daily  Neu>s , The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Newsweek,  USA  Today,  Variety  and  Backstage.  2)  Internet  and  television  coverage,  where  significant,  is  alluded  to  anecdotally  in  their 
profiles  but  not  counted  in  totals.  3)  "Aida”  and  “Proof”  counts  do  not  include  listings;  “O  Pioneers!  and  “Cannibal!  counts  do.  4)  For  Aida,  cover- 
age beginning  1/1/99  was  counted;  some  coverage  preceded  this  date.  5)  For  "O  Pioneers!,”  coverage  in  primary  out-of-town  newspapers  was  included, 
though  some  of  these  were  too  small  to  be  found  in  databases  and  therefore  remain  uncounted  in  this  survey. 
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Boneau  invited  media  to  advance  presen- 
tations of  selected  “Aida”  scenes,  and  he  tried 
to  dole  out  story  ideas  equitably  to  reporters. 
“I’m  good  at  saying,  ‘Someone  else  is  writing 
this  exact  story,  so  I don’t  want  you  to  feel 
trumped  here,”’  Boneau  said.  This  paid  off  in 
advance  features  on  the  show  that  ran  in  every 
New  York  publication  and  most  news- 
magazines. To  the  opening,  Boneau  invited 
not  only  reviewers  but  gossip  columnists,  tele- 
vision personalities  and  celebrities.  “When 
people  read  about  ‘Aida’  and  broadcasters  and 
anchors  are  there,  they’re  not  going  to  review 
the  show  so  much  as  say  how  the  evening 
went,”  Boneau  said. 

Some  did  review  the  show — scathingly. 
“It’s  hardly  worth  talking  about  a piece  that 
hasn’t  been  written  or  even  thought  through,” 
Michael  Feingold  wrote  in  the  Village  Voice.  A 
few  critics  liked  “Aida,”  most  notably  Nancy 
Franklin  of  The  New  Yorker,  but  the  overall 
response  was  such  that  Variety  ran  an  article 
on  the  show’s  lukewarm  critical  reception. 

Few  features  followed,  save  a May  New 
York  Post  piece  on  the  surprisingly  low  number 
of  Tony  nominations  for  “Aida”  (though  it  did 
go  on  to  win  four  of  the  five  awards  it  was  up 
for),  a June  Post  piece  crediting  the  musical’s 
“extremely  shrewd  marketing  campaign”  and 
ancillary  mentions  of  cast  changes  and  tour 
news.  Despite  this,  “Aida”  sold  well  and  its 
run  continues.  Boneau’s  work  is  not  done:  He 
has  a role  in  decisions  ranging  from  cast 
changes  to  promotions  that  put  the  “Aida” 
girls,  Boneau  said,  “doing  a song  in  Times 
Square  in  sexy  T-shirts.” 

“The  idea  is  to  stay  on  the  phone  and 
keep  pitching.” 

OFF-BROADWAY  PLAY  GONE 
BROADWAY  ("PROOF") 

Now  that  “Proof”  has  jumped  successfully  to 
Broadway  and  captured  a Pulitzer  Prize,  it’s 
easy  to  surmise  that  it  had  been  a media  mag- 
net from  the  start.  It  starred  hot  actress  Mary- 
Louise  Parker  and  was  written  by  the  up-and- 
coming  playwright  David  Auburn;  it  was 


SIZE  COUNTS 


ARTICLE  COUNTS  AND  WHEN  THEY  RAN 
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running  in  an  off-Broadway  theater  (the 
Manhattan  Theatre  Club)  that  had  just  sent 
“The  Tale  of  the  Allergist’s  Wife”  to  Broadway. 

But  before  “Proof  ” opened  at  MTC,  not  a sin- 
gle preview  story  on  the  show  appeared. 

“There  was  this  feeling  of  a quiet  sneak- 
ing-in of ‘Proof’  for  a few  reasons,”  said 
Boneau,  who  also  headed  PR  for  “Proof.”  It 
opened  on  May  23,  2000,  the  midst  of  Tony 
season,  and  critics’  attention  was  elsewhere,  he 
said,  adding,  “Mary- Louise  Parker  had  just 
gotten  a lot  of  attention  for  ‘How  I Learned 
To  Drive,’  and  a lot  of  people  said,  ‘I  can’t  do 
a preview  on  Parker  because  I just  did  one.’” 

The  reviews  for  “Proof”  were  stellar;  near- 
ly every  publication  gave  the  show  prominent 
space,  thanks  in  part  to  MTC’s  reputation. 

“‘Proof’  a brilliant  drama,”  went  the  headline 
in  the  Daily  News-,  “The  performances  are  per- 
fect... run  and  get  your  tickets  immediately,” 
wrote  New  York  magazine’s  John  Simon.  Only 
The  (Newark)  Star-Ledger  and  Time  Out  New 
York  published  less-than-enthusiastic  notices. 
“‘Proof’  became  a phenomenon,  the  kind  of 
show  people  thought  they  were  discovering,” 
Boneau  said. 

To  the  show’s  benefit,  most  all  the  reviews 
ran  the  day  after  the  opening,  which  is  gener- 
ally guaranteed  for  Broadway  shows  but  not 
off-Broadway  ones.  “You  can  pull  them  all 
together  and  have  a great  ad.  Conversely,  if 
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INSIGHTS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCE 


"You’d  be  surprised  how  often  there’s  a kind  of  uniformity  among  critics,  even  from  different 
papers  in  town.  Chances  are,  if  we  had  two  critics  reviewing  the  same  play  and  they  both 
panned  it,  it  would  be  a double  blow:  A roundhouse  to  the  head  and  then  an  uppercut  to  the 
jaw.”  - John  Darnton,  culture  editor,  The  New  York  Times 


“Any  producer  who  counts  on  a New  York  Times  review  should  go  home.  The  fact  is,  people  will 
start  talking,  and  they  will  decide  for  themselves  who  it  is  they  want  to  see.  A bad  review  has 
not  stopped  people  from  going  to  see  a show.”  - Chris  Boneau,  partner,  Boneau/Bryan-Brown 


the  reviews  are  terrible,  you  want  them  all  to 
run  on  the  same  day,  because  you  don’t  want 
them  to  keep  trickling  out  over  the  course  of 
weeks,”  Boneau  explained. 

After  that,  “Proof”  garnered  significant 
feature  coverage,  including,  in  The  New  York 
Times,  a profile  of  Auburn  and  a piece  compar- 
ing “Proof”  with  science-oriented  plays  such  as 
“Copenhagen.”  Several  reviews  had  compared 
the  two  plays,  which  gave  writers  a hook  but 
threatened  to  falsely  stereotype  a play  that 
addressed  higher  mathematics  but  wasn’t  really 
“about”  math.  “We  didn’t  push  the  math-play 
part  so  much  as  the  smart-play  angle.  We  actu- 
ally [unsuccessfully]  pushed  a Science  Times 
article. . . but  it  wasn’t  like,  ‘Let’s  call  up  Math 
Monthly  to  push  it,”’  Boneau  said. 

When  the  play  moved  to  Broadway’s 
Walter  Kerr  Theater  in  October  2000,  there 
were  few  advance  features,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  favorable  buzz  in  newspapers’  fall  arts  pre- 
views. The  play  benefited  from  re-reviews  once 
it  made  the  jump.  {The  Times  was  alone  in  not 
sending  a critic  to  see  the  play  again,  though  it 
excerpted  from  its  original  rave  when  “Proof  ” 
showed  up  on  Broadway.)  The  Star-Ledger 
reviewer,  on  second  viewing,  found  it  “a  nicely 
offbeat  jigsaw  puzzle  of  a play,”  watering  down 
initial  criticism  of  its  “surprisingly  simple  con- 
tents.” The  play’s  move  to  Broadway  was  obvi- 
ously a PR  boon,  as  was  the  subsequent 
Pulitzer,  which  prompted  a number  of  Auburn 
profiles.  The  best  way  to  promote  coverage  of 


an  unknown  but  compelling  script  such  as 
“Proof,”  according  to  Boneau,  is  simply  to  get 
critics  to  see  the  play:  “It’s  your  best  calling 
card,  your  best  way  to  explain  it.” 

OFF-OFF-BROADWAY  SHOW 
("CANNIBAL!") 

“Cannibal!,”  a Horse  Trade  Theater  production 
that  ran  at  the  60-seat  Kraine  Theater  on  West 
Fourth  Street,  is  the  kind  of  production  that  has 
to  scramble  for  coverage  wherever  it  can.  A 
review  is  by  no  means  guaranteed,  and  an  inde- 
pendent feature  is  practically  a freak  occurrence. 

Though  you  wouldn’t  know  from  the 
scant  coverage  it  received,  “Cannibal!”  had 
pretty  good  feature  hooks.  The  show  was  a 
comic  retelling  of  the  story  of  Alferd  Packer,  a 
1 9th-century  explorer  who  survived  a disas- 
trous excursion  by  eating  his  cohorts.  It  was 
written  by  Trey  Parker,  whose  Comedy 
Central  show  program  “South  Park”  had 
recently  become  a sensation  and  spawned  a 
feature  film.  And  “Cannibal!”  was  adapted 
from  a movie  that  itself  had  a cult  following. 
This  may  be  why  the  musical  was  written 
about  at  all. 

Even  so,  “Cannibal!”  was  reviewed  in  just 
two  of  the  publications  we  surveyed,  though  it 
did  receive  several  reviews  on  Web  sites  and  in 
smaller  publications  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
survey. 

As  it  happens,  the  production  was 
immensely  successful  and  was  extended  four 
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times,  though  no  further  coverage  appeared 
until  Tara  Bahrampour  wrote  a colorful  piece 
for  the  City  section  of  The  New  York  Times 
focusing  on  some  of  the  musical’s  “groupies,” 
who  were  dressing  up  as  the  show’s  characters, 
“Rocky  Horror”— style.  An  earlier  production 
by  the  same  theater  company  at  the  same  the- 
ater, “Shelf  Life,”  received  less  than  half  the 
coverage  “Cannibal!”  garnered. 

TOURING  PRODUCTION 
("O  PIONEERS!") 

Touring  productions  such  as  the  Manhattan- 
based  Acting  Company’s  early  2001  adapta- 
tion of  Willa  Cather’s  “O  Pioneers!”  are  driven 
by  different  media  imperatives  than  shows 
mounted  in  a single  venue.  For  one  thing, 
Gerry  Cornez,  communications  director  for 
Acting  Company  said,  they  don’t  rely  much 
on  reviews  because  the  production  generally 
has  left  town  by  the  time  a review  would  run. 

“O  Pioneers!”  premiered  in  January  with 
several  performances  in  Queens.  It  received 
just  two  Newsday  pieces,  one  on  the  company 
and  another  previewing  the  performance, 
before  lighting  out  on  a 16-city  tour  of  subur- 
ban, collegiate  and  small-town  venues  such  as 
Hampton,  Va.,  Parkersburg,  W.Va.  and 
Beatrice,  Neb. 

In  such  towns,  newspapers  often  lack  the- 
ater critics  or  even  dedicated  arts  writers.  “O 


Pioneers!”  was  fortunate  to  receive  a 600-word 
article  in  Beatrice’s  local  newspaper  (where, 
among  others,  the  theater’s  superintendent 
was  quoted)  because  of  Willa  Cather’s  local 
heritage.  But  mostly,  “O  Pioneers!”  received 
short  previews  that  rarely  did  more  than  par- 
rot the  press  release  for  the  production.  The 
Acting  Company  had  to  rely  heavily  on  those 
who  would  attend  based  simply  on  interest  in 
Willa  Cather,  and  on  season  subscribers  who 
trust  the  programming  taste  of  the  host  venue. 

Upon  returning  to  New  York  for  a three- 
week  run,  “O  Pioneers!”  received  its  only 
reviews,  in  The  New  York  Times,  Backstage  and 
Time  Out  New  York.  The  notices  were  not 
great.  The  Times'  Wilborn  Hampton  found 
the  show  middling  to  problematic,  and  the 
Backstage  review  lumped  it  together  with  a 
workshop  reading  of  “O  Pioneers!”  by  another 
company.  Cornez  prefers  that  Acting 
Company  reviews  appear  later  rather  than 
sooner,  because  they  can  prop  up  ticket  sales 
that  sag  in  the  middle  of  a run.  “ The  Times 
always  comes  to  the  first  performance,  bur 
holds  the  review  for  a week  or  so,”  he  said. 

“O  Pioneers!”  was  praised  by  one  New 
York  critic:  Margo  Jefferson  of  The  Times,  in 
what  may  have  been  an  indirect  rebuttal  to 
Hampton.  Unfortunately  for  the  Acting 
Company,  her  piece  appeared  more  than  a 
month  after  the  production  had  closed. 
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INSIGHTS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCE 


“What  we  do — -although  we’re  all  feeling  very  put-upon  right  now — is  something  people  want. 
You  cannot  refute  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  What  we  do  is  fun.  It’s  entertaining.  Sometimes 
it’s  high  art,  sometimes  its  pratfalls,  but  what  we’ve  got  is  what  people  want.  We  seem  to  forget 
that.  We  feel  like  it’s  something  we’ve  got  to  shove  on  the  public.  I think  if  we  said  more  often  to 
people,  ‘The  train’s  leaving  rhe  station.  If  you  want  to  have  a good  time,  get  on  the  train,'  then 
we’d  be  a lot  more  successful.”  - Patricia  McLaughlin,  president,  Beacon  Artists  Agency 
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INDUSTRY  RESOURCES 


PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
I 100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20506 
Phone:  202-682-5428 
Fax:  202-682-5512 
Web  site:  www.nea.gov 
E-mail:  webmgr@arts.endow.gov 

New  York  City  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  1 4th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10036 
Contact:  Kathleen  Hughes 
Phone:  212-643-7770 
Fax:  212-643-7781 

Web  site:  www.ci.nyc.ny.us/html/dcla/home.html 
E-mail:  khughes@culture.nyc.gov 

New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

915  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10010 

Contact:  Robert  Zukerman 

Phone:  212-387-7070 

Fax:  212-387-7167 

E-mail:  tht@nysca.org 

TRADE  AND  ADVOCACY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Actors’  Fund  of  America  (service  group 
for  creative  professionals) 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  10th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Phone:  212-221-7300 
Fax:  212-764-0238 

Alliance  for  the  Arts  (arts  research 
and  advocacy) 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  #1701 

New  York,  NY  10036 

Phone:  212-947-6340 

Fax:  212-947-6416 

Web  site:  www.allianceforarts.org 

E-mail:  info@allianceforarts.org 

Alliance  of  Resident  Theatres/New  York  (trade  and 
advocacy  for  nonprofit  theaters) 

575  Eighth  Ave.,  Suite  17  South 
New  York,  NY  10018 
Phone:  212-244-6667 
Fax:  212-714-1918 


Web  site:  www.offbroadwayonline.com 
E-mail:  artnewyork@aol.com 

DowntownNYC  (advocacy  for 
downtown  theaters) 

Contact:  Scott  Morfee 
Phone:  212-691-1555 

Web  site:  www.downtownnyc.info 
E-mail:  mail@downtownnyc.info 

Drama  League  (artist  advocacy) 

165  W.  46th  St.,  Suite  601 

New  York,  NY  10037 

Phone:  212-302-2100 

Fax:  212-304-2254 

Web  site:  www.dramaleague.org 

E-mail:  info@dramaleague.org 

Dramatists  Guild  (trade  group  for 
playwrights,  composers  and  lyricists) 

1501  Broadway,  Suite  701 

New  York,  NY  10036 

Phone:  212-398-9366 

Fax:  212-944-0420 

Web  site:  www.dramaguild.com 

E-mail:  igor@dramaguild.com 

Dramatists  Play  Service  (script 
publisher  and  licenser) 

440  Park  Ave.  South 

New  York,  NY  10016 

Phone:  212-683-8960 

Fax:  212-213-1539 

Web  site:  www.dramatists.com 

E-mail:  postmaster@dramatists.com 

High  5 Tickets  to  the  Arts 
(discount  tickets  for  teens) 

1 E.  53rd  St.,  5th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Phone:  212-750-0555  x200 
Fax:  212-750-5859 
Web  site:  www.high5tix.com 
E-mail:  info@high5tix.org 

League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers,  Inc. 
(trade  group  for  commercial  theaters) 

226  W.  47th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10036 

Phone:  212-764-1122 

Fax:  212-719-4389 

Web  site:  www.livebroadway.com 

E-mail:  league@broadway.org 
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League  of  Off-Broadway  Theatres 
and  Producers,  Inc.  (trade  group  for 
nonprofit  theaters) 

Contact:  Terry  Byrne  (secretary) 
do  Westside  Theatre 
407  W.  43rd  St. 

New  York,  NY  10036 
Phone:  212-315-2302 


League  of  Resident  Theatres  (trade 
group  for  theaters) 

1501  Broadway,  Suite  2401 
New  York,  NY  10036-5503 
Phone:  212-944-1501,  xl9 
Fax:  212-768-0785 
Web  site:  www.lort.org 
E-mail:  greg@lort.org 


New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
(grantmaking) 

155  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  14th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10013-1507 

Phone:  212-366-1507 

Fax:  212-366-1778 

Web:  www.nyfa.org 

E-mail:  nyfaweb@nyfa.org 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Actors’  Equity  Association 
165  W.  46th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10036 
Phone:  212-869-8530 
Fax:  212-719-9815 
Web  site:  www.actorsequity.org 
E-mail  info@actorsequity.org 

Associated  Federation  of  Musicians  of 
Greater  New  York,  Local  802 
322  W.  48th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1 0036 

Theater  contact:  Bill  Dennison 

Phone:  212-245-4802 

Fax:  212-245-6255 

Web  site:  www.local802afm.org 

E-mail:  bdennison@local802afm.org 

International  Association  of  Theatrical 

Stage  Employees 

1 430  Broadway,  20th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10018 

Phone:  212-730-1770 

Fax:  212-921-7699 

Web  site:  www.iatse.org 


Theatre  Communications  Group 
(national  service  group  for  nonprofit  theater) 
355  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York,  NY,  10017 
Phone:  212-697-5230 
Fax:  212-983-4847 
Web  site:  www.tcg.org 
E-mail:  tcg@tcg.org 

Theatre  Development  Fund  (audience 

development,  advocacy  and  discount  tickets) 

1501  Broadway,  21st  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10036 

Phone:  212-768-1818 

Web  site:  www.tdf.org 

E-mail:  info@tdf.org 


Society  of  Stage  Directors  and  Choreographers 
1501  Broadway,  Suite  1701 
New  York,  NY  10036-5653 
Phone:  212-391-1070 
Fax:  212-302-6195 

Web  site:  www.ssdc.org 
E-mail:  info@ssdc.org 

WEB  SITES 

Aislesay.com  (reviews) 

Backstage.com  (industry  news,  reviews) 
Broadway.com  (Broadway- related  news,  features, 
reviews,  merchandise,  ticket  sales) 
Curtainup.com  (reviews,  features,  listings) 
Nytheatre-wire.com  (news,  reviews,  features) 
Offoffoff.com  (reviews,  features,  listings) 
Oobr.com  (off-ofif-Broadway  reviews,  listings) 
Playbill.com  (news,  listings,  merchandise) 
Theatermania.com  (news,  reviews,  features, 
listings) 
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Victor  Pappas,  Associate  Chair,  Graduate  Acting  Program,  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts 

Christian  Parker,  Adjunct  Asst.  Professor,  School  of  the  Arts,  Columbia  University 

Meg  Partridge,  Student,  Columbia  University 

Thomas  Pearson,  Asst.  Managing  Director,  New  York  Theatre  Workshop 

Alexandra  Peers,  Arts  Editor,  Wall  Street  Journal 

Naomi  Person,  Producer,  Fresh  Air,  and  NA]P  alumna 

Robin  Pogrebin,  Theater  Reporter,  The  New  York  Times 

Lisa  Post,  Senior  Vice  President,  The  New  42nd  Street 

June  Poster,  Managing  Director,  Brooklyn  Information  and  Culture 

Sujatha  Raman,  Student,  School  of  the  Arts,  Columbia  University 

Kerry  Reid,  Freelance  Writer,  Chicago  Reader 

Joseph  Ricciutti,  Student,  School  of  the  Arts,  Columbia  University 

Luke  Rittner,  Chairman,  London  School  of  Music  & Dramatic  Art 

Voza  Rivers,  Executive  Producer,  New  Heritage  Theatre  Group 

Michael  Robertson,  Membership  Director,  National  Alliance  for  Musical  Theatre 

Barbara  C.  Romer,  McKinsey  & Company 

Bruce  Rose,  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning 

Nicholas  Sala,  Company  Manager,  Inside  Broadway 

Sandy  Sawotka,  Director  of  Communications,  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 

Robyn  Schwartz,  Reporter,  Columbia  Spectator 

John  Sefakis,  Associate  Producer,  MetroArts/Thirteen 

Michelle  Shafer,  Student,  School  ol  the  Arts,  Columbia  University 

Brian  Shapiro,  Culture  Works 

Joan  Shigekawa,  Associate  Director,  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Shim  Bo-Seon  Shim,  Department  of  Sociology,  Columbia  University 
Michele  Siegel,  Assistant  Producer,  Studio  360 

Beverly  Solochek,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Fashion  Institute  ofTechnology 
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Miriam  Souccar,  Crains  New  York  Business 
Diane  Stiles,  Managing  Director,  Castillo  Theatre 
Sally  Strachan,  President,  Board  of  Trustees,  Signature  Theatre 
Patricia  Taylor,  Managing  Director,  Women’s  Project  & Productions 
Ramona  Thomasius,  Student,  Columbia  University 

Garland  Lee  Thompson,  Founder/Executive  Director,  Frank  Silvera  Writers  Workshop 

Rachel  Tivan,  Student,  School  of  Law,  Columbia  University 

Karen  Smith  Uastoka,  Student,  School  of  the  Arts,  Columbia  University 

Blanca  N.  Vasquez,  Presenting  Program  Manager,  Jamaica  Center  for  Arts  & Learning 

Carol  Waaser,  Eastern  Regional  Director,  Actors’  Equity  Association 

M.  Burke  Walker,  Director,  Belle  Sauvage 

David  Warner,  Mid-career  Fellow,  National  Arts  Journalism  Program 

Jeanne  Wilder,  General  Director  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Consulate  General  of  the  Netherlands 

Scott  Wilcox,  Assistant  Company  Manager,  42nd  Street/Dodger  Theatricals 

Robert  Windeler,  Writer 

Ben  Winters,  Associate  Editor,  Theatermania 

Janet  Wolff,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs,  School  of  the  Arts,  Columbia  University 
Lorenz  Wolffers,  Aufbau 
Roger  Wood,  STG6 

Peggy  Wreen,  Managing  Director,  Symphony  Space 

Celia  Wren,  Managing  Editor,  American  Theatre  Magazine 

Welly  Yang,  Artistic  Director,  Second  Generation 

Joseph  Wesley  Zeigler,  Zeigler  & Associates 

Scott  Zeigler,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  SFX  Theatrical  Group,  Inc. 

Robert  Zukerman,  Theatre  Program  Director,  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
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Wonderful  Town 


Theater  is  above  all  an  art  form,  remarkable  for  its  ability  both  to  mirror  the  real  world  and  to  offer  an  escape 
from  it.  But  in  New  York  City,  as  nationally,  bottom-line  pressures  and  practical  challenges  threaten  theater's 
ability  to  keep  existing  audiences  and  attract  new  ones. 


This  report  examines  the  infrastructure  of  New  York  theater  and  the  city's  role  as  an  importer  and  exporter 
of  theatrical  productions.  It  incorporates  independent  reporting,  original  research  and  existing  data  on 
aspects  of  the  industry  that  often  elude  the  radar  of  reporters  and  critics.  With  contributions  from  the 
industry's  leading  voices  as  well  as  from  academics  and  journalists,  "Wonderful  Town"  explores  potential 
solutions  to  some  of  the  most  vexing  questions  that  face  theater  professionals  and  journalists.  What  are 
the  prevailing  cultural  development  models?  How  can  theater  companies  exploit  promising  real  estate 
trends  in  other  arts  industries?  How  can  public  and  private  funders  best  be  persuaded  of  theater's  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  value?  What  kinds  of  new  creative  frameworks  can  revitalize  New  York  theater?  Can  the 
press  move  beyond  previews  and  reviews  to  cover  the  industry  more  effectively  and  comprehensively? 

Published  by  the  National  Arts  Journalism  Program,  on  the  heels  of  a Columbia  University  conference  that 
drew  250  professionals  in  theater,  media,  government,  research  and  related  fields,  this  overview  of  the 
multibillion-dollar  New  York  theater  industry  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  At  this  critical  juncture  in  the  life  of  the 
city,  there  is  no  better  time  to  remember — and  reaffirm — that  New  York  remains  theater's  Wonderful  Town. 

Wonderful  Town  conference  participants: 


Charles  Bagli 
Laurie  Beckelman 
Jed  Bernstein 
Chris  Boneau 
Randall  Bourscheidt 
John  Breglio 
John  Callaway 
Schuyler  Chapin 
Susan  Chin 
John  Darnton 
Frank  Deford 
Suri  Duitch 
Alan  Eisenberg 
Jeff  Folmsbee 
Marian  Godfrey 


Barry  Grove 
Barbara  Hauptman 
Karen  Hauser 
Christopher  Hawthorne 
Kathleen  Hughes 
Michael  Janeway 
Margo  Jefferson 
Julia  C.  Levy 
Harvey  Lichtenstein 
Virginia  Louloudes 
Robert  Marx 
Elizabeth  McCann 
Kevin  McCarthy 
Evangeline  Morphos 
Frank  Pugliese 


Theresa  Rebeck 
Fran  Reiter 
Michael  Riedel 
Gerald  Schoenfeld 
Fisher  Stevens 
Andras  Szanto 
Leslie  Urdang 
Robert  Viagas 
Jack  Viertel 
George  Wachtel 
Bruce  Weber 
Linda  Winer 
Paul  Wolf 


Funded  by  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts  and  based  at  Columbia  University's  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  in  association  with  Columbia's  School  of  the  Arts,  the  National  Arts 
Journalism  Program  administers  fellowships  for  mid-career  and  senior  journalists  in  the 
fields  of  arts  and  culture.  The  NAJP  also  serves  as  a forum  for  discussion  of  challenging  and 
timely  issues  at  the  crossroads  of  arts  and  culture,  journalism  and  public  policy,  through 
publications,  panels  and  conferences  that  bring  together  professionals  from  these  fields. 


